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When a man is ill there are many kinds of medication 
in which he might indulge, but a competent physician 
knows and understands all of these various remedies and 
after considering the’ condition of his patient prescribes 
the treatment best suited to the case. 


When a man considers advertising he will find many 
excellent mediums awaiting his use and the special inter- 
ests of each are promoted by a corps of able salesmen 
ready with proof that its particular method and plan is 
the one best suited to the prospective advertiser's needs. 
Right here a good advertising agency justifies its existence 
by its knowledge of all the special claims made and its 
capacity to advise its client what to do and what not to do. 


There are few. if any. representatives of individual 
publications who are in a position to make intelligent 
comparisons between their own and other media. 

Some folks think that the chapter on ‘‘The Advertising 
Agency’ ’ in our new book, ‘‘The Ayer Idea in Advertising,’’ 
is going to do a lot for the general agency business. 
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“There are No Country People Nowadays’ 


It was a big department store 
buyer who made the statement. 

He was talking of how, once 
in a dog’s age, a train load 
would come to town. 

Then the stores got out all 
the dead stock they had and 
marked it “Special.” And the 
“farmers” fought for it and 
often grabbed and held a piece 
of goods till some clerk could 
wait on them. 

“But those times are passed,” 
said this buyer. “There are no 
country people nowadays. What 
with trolleys and autos, the 
farmers know the stores as well 
as the city people. They no 
longer buy truck. They want 
the best there is—Wilton rugs 
instead of ingrain or rags; six- 
dollar shoes instead of clodhop- 
pers; two-dollar shirts instead 
of dickies. 


“They form half of our trade 
and the best half at that.” 


Do you want the farm trade? 


Do you want the interest of 
the live small city dealer? 


Do you want to “wake up” 
the jobber? 


Standard Farm Paper adver- 
tising will help you. 


Let the dealer know you are 
reaching the farmer and you let 
him know you are influencing 
his best customers. 


It’s the trade he is willing to 
hustle for. It’s the trade that 
forms the backbone of the live 
stores in cities of twenty thou- 
sand and under. 


And it’s the only trade you 
can go after “piecemeal.” 


The nature of farming mak-s 
the standard paper selective. 
It appeals to a given State or 
class. 


You can cover one State at 
a time if you like, working 
along as your profits warrant, 
until finally you are creating a 
national demand. 


But, mark this, by the State- 
to-State method you will then 
have national distribution to 
take care of the demand. 


Ask for instances. 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Indiana Farmer 
Home and Farm, Louisville 
Town aud Country Journal, 
Farm San Francisco, Cal. 
The Farmer, St, Paul 
Papers Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 
of The Michigan Farmer 
en The Breeder’s Gazette 
_—* a 
allaces’ Farmer 
Value Kansas Farmer. 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 


are 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
First National Bank Bldzg., 
Chicago. 
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ONE LESSON TO BE DRAWN FROM THE TITANIC 
DISASTER 


The terrible tragedy of the Titanic was due primarily to a 

false conception of advertising. What was it that drove this 
steamship at a dangerous pace through a dangerous zone 
except the desire to secure the usual free publicity in the 
press ? 
' If the Titanic had come in with a new record, the news- 
papers would have given the White Star line thousands of 
dollars’ worth of valuable advertising free of cost. Such was 
the stake that deprived 1,595 human beings of their lives. 
The entire steamship with its squash and tennis courts, its 
swimming tank and palm garden was unquestionably planned 
with an eye to the publicity that would result. The steamship 
company well knew that these and other features would re- 
ceive pages of gratuitous advertising in the newspapers of 
the country. 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ Association meets 
this week in New York. The convention takes place right 
when public opinion is inflamed over the international catas- 
trophe. It is the membership of this association that would 
have been victimized if the plans of the Titanic’s owners 
had proven successful. These papers would good-naturedly 
have donated front-page “news” dispatches and Sunday sup- 
plement “specials” to free advertising for a rich corporation. 

If there had been no prospect for free advertising, if news- 
papers stood on their undoubted rights by refusing to recog- 
nize press-agent stunts as news, the White Star line would 
never have taken such awful chances. 

This is not the first time that human life has been the price 
of this wickedly wrong idea of advertising. How many lives 
have been lost in automobile races? How long would such 
races exist if the newspapers refused to donate space to them 
and referred the manufacturers to the regular, paid-for adver- 
tising columns? 

There is a time when good nature ceases to be a virtue. 
That time is now. The newspapers have the opportunity at 
their annual convention of ruling rigidly on the question of 
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“What is News?” By so doing, they will not only be sery- 
ng their own interests but.they will perform a great public 
uty. 

We hear that the airship manufacturers, with far greater 
wisdom than the steamship owners and the automobile people, 
have voted to discourage spectacular performances planned 
for the purpose of securing free advertising. We hope it is 
true and that this industry, when it wants advertising, will 
adopt the only honest and honorable method by going to the 
business counter and buying what it wants at the market 
price. 

The Hamburg-American line, two years ago, was sending 
out its steamships with many empty cabins. Single sailings 
represented sums, in the form of unoccupied berths, of as 
high as $116,000. Did they try to make up the deficit by 
sending a press-agent up the back stairs of the newspaper 
offices? No, they employed a real advertising manager, and 
doubled their appropriation for paid space. 

Good copy, strong layouts and honest work, all along the 
line, have resulted in their carrying their full capacity. On 
their last round-the-world cruise 200 people were turned away 
because the ship was filled. 

Under the stimulus of advertising that is advertising, the 
Hamburg-American’s various cruises are frequently oversold, 
with the single exception of those to South America—and we 
have faith to believe that a sound advertising policy is bound 
to remedy even that in time. 

For five years Printers’ Ink has been inveighing against 
the evils of press agentry. We never expected to have to 
print the moral with such a colossal catastrophe as that of the 
Titanic. No doubt the big, brainy men who control the poli- 
cies of the American press will seize the present opportunity 
to shut down flatly and finally on this whole wretched business. 

Tell us “What Is News” and then see that your editors 
carry out your policies. 

Advertising in the advertising columns and nowhere else. 





ADVERTISING MAN- 


“TRIBUNE” 


PRUDDEN 
AGER OF 


lisher and he will make a point of 
furnishing just such data on behalf of 
the Tribune. 

Conde Hamlin, business manager of 





Harry J. Prudden has been appointed 
advertising manager of the New York 
Tribune and will assume his duties on 
May 1. Mr. Prudden is well-known 
among advertising men as head of the 
rate department of the Lesan Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, a position 
he has held for about a year. e was 
before that in charge of the rate_de- 
partment of Frank Seaman, Inc. Few 
men have a wider acquaintance in the 
advertising business and number so 
many friends. 

As a space buyer for some of the 
largest advertisers in the country Mr. 
Prudden has had an opportunity of 
knowing the kind of information ad- 
vertisers and agents want from a pub- 


the Tribune, also announces that EF. J. 
Carr, formerly of the staff of the Sun 
has joined the advertising staff of the 
Tribune. Percy Cricker, also formerly 
of the Sun recently joined the Tribune 
staff to direct the book advertising. 

Ogden Reid recently became manag- 
ing editor. 


———_+0+—__—_ 
PHINNEY TO SIX POINTERS 


Joseph Hamlin Phinney, advertising 
manager of Weingarten Brothers, corset 
manufacturers, was the speaker before 
the Six Point League, New York, at 
its dinner on the 16th. His subject was 
“Newspaper Advertising and the Part 
It Plays in the Distribution of Goods.’ 
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Pre-eminent -- 


For 40 odd years The Delineator has been recognized as ab- 
solutely pre-eminent on all matters pertaining to Fashion 














CLAUDIA QUIGLEY MURPHY 
Content in Home Economics 
Of Mesioete Street 
Brooklyn, N. 


Mr. Robert Frothingham 
Butte - . Building 
New Y 


Dear Mr. Frothingham— 


Your letter of the 9th of February, asking me to look at 
the March issue elineator,’ has been on my mind 
for several days. I did not receive the March issue until last 
week and so it was not possible for me to write you and tell 
you ‘‘that it is the most beautiful issue of any Magazine ever 
published." I think it goes further than being beautiful, re 
cause | believe | would prefer to say that it is the most 
and let it go at that, for the greater includes the lesser, and ‘| 
believe that the public has been surfeited with beautiful 
publications. 

This reminds me of an incident some years ago. Once 
upon a time I had the poultry fever and I attended a number 
of poultry shows and every show that! went to! met a white 
Wyandotte hen. She was valued very highly because of 
her charm. I noted the blue ribbons above her pen and ins- 
tantly said to the owner that she must be very profitable, ot 

e said, ““Yes she was,"’ and she won lots scan, I said 
was not considering prizes but the value of the eggs that i 
might lay and then he looked at me and said she never laid 
any eggs, and ‘e you are. 

Now there are lots of us that get prizes on our looks, but 
we don’t seem to be very efficient, and that is why I say 

“The Delineator’”’ for March was the most useful magazine 
that | had ever seen. 


March 5th, 1912 


Yours cordially, 
(Signed) Claudia Q, Murphy 








that word useful most interests us. 


been said. 


But that, as Kipling says, “ 


you like to hear it? 


E. G. PRATT, 

New England Manager, 

149 Tremont St., Boston, 

rr. py teed 

Western Mana 

lst Nat. Bank ealae., Chicago, 








Yes, she calls it beautiful and other things as well. 


‘is another story. 


But— 


Because that is un- 
disputed, don’t get 
the idea into your 
head for a single 
second that The 
Delineator stops 
Study its 
columns yourself 
andinstantly dispel 


there. 


any such illusion, 


This letter from 
one well qualified 
to speak with the 
voice of authority 
calls the March 
number of The 
Delineator the most 
useful magazine she 
had ever seen. 


But 


And had she been writing about The Designer or The 
Woman’s Magazine, the very same > things could have 


>? Wouldn’t 


7 
Advertising Manager 
New York City 
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PATENT BILLS WHICH 
THREATEN PRICE 
MAINTENANCE 


PARTICULAR SIGNIFICANCE IN THE 
FACT THAT THE NEW LAW IS AN 
ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURE, SUP- 
PORTED BY THE COMMISSIONER 
OF PATENTS—IT IS INTENDED TO 
PREVENT ANY FIXING OF THE 
PRICE AFTER A PRODUCT LEAVES 
THE MANUFACTURERS HANDS— 
THE HOLDER OF A PATENT MUST 
MANUFACTURE AND MARKET 
GOODS UNDER IT, OR ALLOW 
OTHERS TO DO SO—MAY REVOLU- 
TIONIZE THE WHOLE SYSTEM OF 
DISTRIBUTION 


By Waldon Fawcett. 


The whole principle of compul- 
sory price maintenance through 
patent rights is put in jeopardy 
by proposed legislation now be- 
fore the Congress of the United 
States. Just as the manufactur- 


ers who are anxious to enforce 


fixed selling prices for their 
products were congratulating 
themselves that their position had 
been strengthened by the recent 
decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the mimeograph 
case, they have been confronted 
by a movement to revise and 
amend our patent laws that will 
not only nullify the effect of the 
mimeograph case decision, but will 
go much farther. Indeed it will 
so abridge the privileges of hold- 
ers of patents that the whole sys- 
tem of distribution and gales in 
many lines will be revolutionized. 

It is suspected that only a small 
proportion of the manufacturers 
and others interested realize the 
significance of two bills, of like 
purport, which have recently been 
introduced in the United States 
Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, respectively. However, the 
business world is likely soon to 
be enlightened on the subject 
through the medium of public 
hearings on these bills which have 
been inaugurated at Washington. 

As is the customary procedure, 
the bills, when introduced, were 
referred to the Committee on Pat- 


INK 


ents of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, and these committees, as a 
prelude to reporting the bills favy- 
orably or adversely to the legisia- 
tive bodies, are conducting hear- 
ings at which all interested par- 
ties may appear or be represented 
by counsel, These hearings are 
likely to occupy several weeks, and 
so rapidly is interest growing that 
they may extend to a couple of 
months. Parenthetically, it may 
be added that if they are thus 
prolonged there will be little 
chance of bringing the measures 
to a vote in Congress at this ses- 
sion. 

As Printers’ INxK’s readers are 
doubtless aware, a greater or less 
number of bills are introduced at 
every session of Congress, by this 
lawmaker or that, proposing 
changes in our existing patent sys- 
tem. However, the present prop- 
osition is not to be confounded 
with these. On the contrary, it 
derives its exceptional interest 
and significance from the circum- 
stance that it is a governmental 
measure—or, perhaps, it might be 
designated an administration 
measure. As such it represents 
the ideas of the Federal officials 
having jurisdiction in the matter 
of patents rather than the individ- 
ual theories of any Congressman. 
This is why manufacturers have 
enlisted the services of the ablest 
patent attorneys in the country to 
go to the capital and oppose the 
bills with all their power. 

The proposed new Patent Law 
introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Brown, Chairman of the 
Committee on Patents (and re- 
ferred to his committee), was 
drafted by Edward B. Moore, 
United States Commissioner of 
Patents, in co-operation with Sen- 
ator Brown, and accordingly em- 
bodies the ideas of the head of 
the United States Patent Office. 
The bill introduced in the House 
by Mr. Oldfield, Chairman of 
the House Committee on Patents 
(and in like manner referred to 
his committee) is a virtual dupli- 
cate of the Senate bill except in 
some minor particulars, and was 
framed after consultation with 
the executive head of the Patent 
Office. And just here it may be 
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Few Farmers Will Buy Goods 
If Their Wives Object! 


Moral: Convince the wives 





On the average farm the women folks’ influence 
carries a great deal of weight. 


They not only buy most of the clothing for the 
family and the supplies for the house, but they are 
consulted about every purchase of importance for the 
farm itself. Usually theirs is the deciding vote on 
the purchase of a cream separator, a manure spreader, 
an engine, an automobile or any other important farm 
machine, 


Consequently your advertising to farmers is not com- 
plete unless it reaches their wives also. 


More than half a million farmers’ wives subscribe for 
THE 


FARMERS WIFE 
THE ONLY FARM JOURNAL FOR WOMEN 


The Farmer’s Wife is not only a good medium for 
the advertising of articles used by women—it is a 
good medium for the advertising of any article used 
on a farm, for farm women are interested in every- 
thing that is important on a farm. 
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The Farmer’s Wife is published solely for farm 
women, and it has the entire confidence of its sub- 
scribers. Its circulation is all to subscribers, who pay 
cash in advance without premiums or other induce- 
ments aside from the merits of the magazine. 


Forms for the June issue of The Farmer’s Wife close 
May 12th to May 18th. 


Rates and full particulars on application. 


THE FARMER'S WIFE 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Chicago Office, New York Office 
G. W. Herbert, Inc., Mgr., _ Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Mgr., 
600 First National Bank Bldg. 41 Park Row. 


Total circulation for May 550,000 
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added that whereas this proposed 
new legislation is popularly sup- 
posed to be wholly an outgrowth 
of the decision in the mimeograph 
case, in reality this revision of the 
Patent Laws was being planned 
two months before that decision 
was given. 

In order to get a comprehensive 
statement that he who runs may 
read, I asked Commissioner 
Moore—as the inspiration of the 
new measure—to summarize in 
condensed form, for PRINTERS’ 
Ink, the gist of the advocated 
law and to tell how it will change 
the status of disciples of a one- 
price policy, Said he in reply: 
“First of all, the new bill will 
prevent any inventor or corpora- 
tion from fixing the price at which 
any article must be sold after it 
leaves their hands. Secondly, it 
will prevent any firm or individ- 
ual from buying up patents and 
holding them, inactively, merely 
to prevent them from falling into 
the hands of competitors. Third- 


ly, the new law will prevent man- 


ufacturers from making, as here- 
tofore, ingenious use of the li- 
cense system in order to control 
inventions upon which the basic 
patents have expired.” 

There you have it in a nutshell, 
and it is certainly radical enough 
to cause any maker or marketer 
of patented articles to sit up and 
take notice. It means, primarily, 
that a manufacturer may sell his 
products in the first instance at 
any price the law of supply and 
demand will permit, but once the 
commodities are out of his hands 
he will have no further say in the 
matter, and he will be powerless 
to enforce price stipulations, no 
matter whether the person con- 
cerned be an accredited agent, 
jobber, retailer, auctioneer, or 
merely an ultimate consumer who 
wishes to sell something second- 
hand. 

The new scheme for compelling 
the use of patents and designed 
to prevent the bottling up of pat- 
ents by interests that have a vir- 
tual or partial monopoly in any 
given field is decidedly ingenious 
and is believed by its authors to 
contain no loopholes. It consists 
of a section of the proposed new 
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law which stipulates that if at a:\ 
time during the term of a patent 
(seventeen years) except the fir 
four years the patented inventi 
shall not be manufactured or t 
patented process carried on in tle 
United States to an adequate e..- 
tent by the owner thereof 
those authorized by him then any 
person demanding it may be en- 
titled to a license from the own:r 
of the patent to manufacture th 
invention, 

If after the four years of grace 
the owner of an unused patent 
refuses such a license to an appli- 
cant the person seeking the |i- 
cense may apply to the district 
court to compel the granting of 
a license. It amounts to this, 
then, that if the owner of a pat- 
ent were able to keep its exist- 
ence a dark secret, which, of 
course, he is not, owing to the of- 
ficial publication of all patents 
issued, or if, by rare chance, no 
person happens to want to make 
his invention he may go on to the 
end of the chapter in undisturbed 
possession of his idle patent, but 
if his precious rights are coveted 
by any outsider he must either 
manufacture the patented article 
himself or else allow the outsider 
this privilege. And if the two 
interests cannot agree as to terms, 
—which might be anticipated un- 
der such circumstances,—the same 
court which issued the order re- 
quiring the granting of the li- 
cense would have authority to 
fix terms as to the duration of the 
license, the amount of royalties, 
the security for payment, etc. 


THE BURYING OF PATENTS 


In this connection and in view 
of the criticism launched from 
time to time against such corpora- 
tions as the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Company, the General Elec- 
tric Company, and the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, I 
asked Commissioner Moore 
whether he believed, as the result 
of his unusual opportunities for 
observation, that the progress of 
industry was really handicapped 
to any extent by the “burying” of 
patents that would yield products 
superior to those now on the mar- 
ket. He replied that he was thor- 
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More than 400,000 women 
readers of 


NEEDLECRAFT 


await your advertising 


Readers of this great needlework magazine live in 
the small towns and country where the big depart- 
ment stores are unknown, yet they are just as appre- 
ciative of good merchandise as those women living 
in the cities. 


Subscribers consider “Needlecraft” as their depart- 
ment store on paper, and will appreciate your de- 
cision to become a department manager by placing 
advertising copy in this magazine. 


Your merchandise will be displayed before the 
more progressive class in each of these small com- 
munities throughout the country—women who have 
the cash and who are known buyers through the 
influence of advertising. 


Advertising forms close promptly on the 3oth of the 
second month preceding month of issue. , 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn Street Flat Iron Building 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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oughly convinced that this evil 
existed, and to a degree little ap- 
preciated by the general public. 
His contention is that many a 
firm has, locked away in its 
safes, patents that would materi- 
ally serve the public interest by 
improving the quality or cheap- 
ening the cost of the products in- 
volved, but that this boon is 
denied simply because these firms 
consider only present profits,— 
with plants attuned to the pro- 
duction of present models they 
will not throw out existing equip- 
ment unless there is the best of 
evidence that the application of 
the new patents would enable 
greater sales or higher prices as 
well as the sentimental gain 
through greater satisfaction on 
the part of the purchasing public. 
The Commissioner of Patents 
is pretty sanguine of the passage 
of this new law, and he is confi- 
dent that he has in this legisla- 
tion a most powerful weapon for 
use against the trusts and all 
combinations in restraint of trade. 
Asked as to the expected effect 
of the new law, he admitted that 
it might play hob with the calcu- 
lations of some manufacturers, 
but added: “There is no question 
in my mind but what it will be a 
long step forward in the interest 
of the general public, and we 
must, of course, in a case like 
this, consider the greatest good 
for the greatest number. I look 
for it to stimulate competition in 
many lines that are now monopo- 
listic, and I am sure that as a 
result of it you will see new fac- 
tories springing up in all parts of 
the country. I have not the slight- 
est doubt that it will, in many 
fields, bring about an era of lower 
prices for the ultimate consumers, 
and similarly it is going to make 
quality the gauge of success to a 
greater extent than ever before. 
With present restrictions re- 
moved a manufacturer will have 
to produce the best goods to hold 
his market instead of relying, as 
many do at present, upon condi- 
tions which enable them to bar 
out competition, and thus find a 
sale for whatever they offer, be 
it good, bad or indifferent.” 
Continuing, Mr. Moore said: 
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“To my mind one of the ‘est 
features of the new law is that 
it will prevent a manufac'urer 
mortgaging the future of his 
products through the license sys- 
tem. I never have been al 

see that it injures the interes’: 
the manufacturers of the |] 
carpet sweeper because a Ch 
department store chooses t 

one week in the year, mz 
leader of a $3 carpet sweep:r 
$1.50, charging up the loss t 
vertising. And under the new 
law we should have no more such 
spectacles as recently came un- 
der my notice when a small retail 
dealer whose place of business 
had been damaged by fire at- 
tempted to sell at a reduced price 
a few talking machine records 
which had been damaged by 
water. He did not attempt to sell 
them as new records, but ex- 
plained, to customers that they 
were damaged. Yet the company 
that manufactured those records 
came down upon him as a con- 
tributory infringer, which they 
can do under our present law. 
They apparently were not willing 
to have that man save a little 
something out of the wreck, but 
evidently wanted him to sustain 
a complete loss on his damaged 
zoods.” 


DEPRIVE INVENTORS OF QUICK 
MARKET 


In answer to an inquiry Com- 


missioner Moore said: “I realize 
that by rendering it not worth 
while for a monoplistic firm to 
buy up all the patents and im- 
provements in its field the new 
law may deprive some inventors 
of a quick market for their ideas. 
They may have to wait a little 
longer in future to get their 
monetary reward, but I believe 
that the returns will be just as 
greater or greater in the end. | 
would not be surprised either if 
this new law curtailed the prac- 
tice on the part of many firms of 
maintaining staffs of inventors on 
salary to devote themselves ex- 
clusively to the interests of their 
employers.” 

Mr. Moore pointed out that 
nearly all the leading forcign 
countries already have on fleir 
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Chronicles of Pew England 


Boston, April 25, 1912 


By W. E. BOWEN 


Whose Trademark? 


The “Man with the Trade 
Mark” holds trumps! 


There are jobbers who do not 
make a stitch of goods, yet own 
trade marks behind which years 
of. good merchandising have 
built great reputations. Such 
a jobber attaches his trade mark 
to a line made to-day by one 
manufacturer, to-morrow by 
another. The shoe or the shirt, 
the hat or the handkerchief, 
may be ever so good; it is mar- 
keted under the other man’s 
flag. Next year Smith, by quot- 
ing a cent less per pair, or per 
dozen, or per gross, will get the 
contract to make the goods that 
Jones is making now. Tough 
on Jones! 


And, likewise, the retailer 
cries, “Me, too!” and must have 


his name on the facing, or the 


label, and the maker’s name left 
off. 

Well, well! Why not YOU 
own a trade mark? 


Not long ago a Providence 
manufacturer said to me, in 
effect: “When times are slack, 
the concerns whose goods have 
been consistently advertised, 
and whose brands are thus thor- 
oughly well known to the trade 
and the public, feel the depres- 
sion in business least.” 


Well-sustained brand adver- 
tising is a reliable form of in- 
surance against the vicissitudes 
of business fluctuation. Fire, 
liability and life insurance are 
not allowed to lapse in hard 
times. 

Remember the old plantation 
melody: 

“Sister Mary had a golden chain, 


On every link the maker’s name; 
There’s NO hiding place down there.” 


We want to talk with a few manufacturers who would be willing 
to learn how to say their business soul is their 


ATM?) 
& ae 
\ : 


bh. %. Humphrey Company 
ADVERTISING SERVICE AGENCY 
44 Federal Street - -.— - 


Boston 
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statute books laws very similar 
to the one which is now up for 
adoption. Indeed in- Great Brit- 
ain the requirements are in some 
respects far more drastic. For 
instance, if manufacture is not 
commenced under a patent with- 
in four years of its issuance that 
patent becomes void. Our new 
law does not go that far, but 
merely says that after four years 
the owner of a patent must not 
stand in the way of somebody else 
manufacturing under his patent 
if he is not willing to do so him- 
self. He will get his royalty and 
thus profit by his invention 
whereas in Great Britain. he 
would lose out entirely. 
Far-sighted business men pre- 
dict that an almost certain result 
of the new Patent Law, should it 
be passed, would be the abolition 
by many manufacturers of branch 
stores and accredited agencies as 
means of marketing patented 
products. It is declared that the 
branch store or exclusive agency 
system is a pretty expensive 


proposition, and is only justified 


when trade can be virtually, mo- 
nopolized. With all price re- 
strictions off, the business would, 
in many instances, be so cut up 
that manufacturers could not 
stand the strain of operating 
stores where the overhead charges 
were greater than those of more 
modest shopkeepers. 

Some forecasters figure that a 
result of the new Patent Law 
would be to restrict general ad- 
vertising campaigns by manufac- 
turers and to greatly expand 
local advertising campaigns by 
local dealers. Other observers 
contend that the manufacturers of 
patented articles who desire to 
maintain prices will be forced in- 
to selling direct to the consumer, 
and that in consequence general 
advertising campaigns of greater 
scope than anything heretofore 
attempted may be expected. I 
asked Commissioner Moore 
whether in his opinion the effect 
of the ‘new law would be to in- 
duce the manufacturer who feared 
the price-cutter to market only 
to consumers direct. He said 
that he had heard that theory ad- 
vanced, but did not know whether 


or not this was a sequel to be ex- 
pected. He intimated, however, 
that he thought it altogether 
likely that manufacturers who 
have been marking prices on their 
products would continue this prac- 
tice as a “bluff” even though 
shorn of the means of enforcing 
their demand for adherence to 
the prices named. 


CURTIS BUYS HOME 
TERN CO. 


PAT- 


The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, have pur- 
chased the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, of New York. No 
announcements have been made 
as to any changes in the business 
or advertising department of the 
latter concern, which at the pres- 
ent time is under the manage- 
ment of Theron McCampbell and 
Francis L. Wurzburg. 


ST. PAUL TOWN CRIERS HOLD 
HOME PRODUCTS BANQUET 


The Town Criers took an impressive 
way of telling the buyers of St. Paul 
the variety of goods made in that city 
when they held their annual Home 
Products dinner, April 24. Nearly 800 
guests were present, many of them 
women. A dinner of many courses, 
including thirty-two different articles 
contributed by thirty-four firms was 
served, everything produced or bought 
in St. Paul. 

The Elk laundry fortunately gave as 
its souvenir a laundry bag, and into 
this the successive rounds of souvenirs 
were stored. The governor of the 
state and the mayor, President Elliott, 
of the Northern Pacific, and other 
prominent men trudged home with a 
bulging laundry bag of home-made 
products. ; 

The programme was unique, and in- 
formal, and the souvenirs included ar- 
ticles of food from catsup to noodles 
and candy to salad dressing. 

Among the speakers was Eugene 
F. Trefz, of Chicago, who commented 
on the presence of the women and 
what they could learn about the prod- 
ucts of the city, and C. W. Gordon, of 
Gordon & Ferguson, a large fur house. 


Churches should buy Cotey space jin 
the newspapers and use billboards fll 
over town to boost their good wokk, 
John Ray Ewers, of Pittsburgh, RP 
said to the National Congress of 
Disciples of Christ, which convened 
Kansas City April 17. 
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Sefvice- 


thro our eyes 


Those who are properly equipped and rightly disposed 
GIVE: 


Assistance in studying and analyzing trade conditions— 
national, sectional, local. 


Broad sales and advertising advice, in order to give the 
proper vision of future business difficulties or advantages. 


Comprehensive advertising based on the above: the de- 
tailed work and the finished campaign. 


We claim no monopoly on brains nor the ability to do 
all this; but do know that we have: 


An Executive Staff of long experience. 

A Copy Department whose work now appearing in the 
celal magazines, newspapers, billboards, street cars and 
booklets is its own best argument. 

A Regular Staff of Artists of proved ability in academic 
and commercial art. 

An efficient Checking and Accounting Force. 

A Contract Department with intimate and latest informa- 
tion that assures not only the lowest rates for clients, but 
a selection of the media best suited to their particular 
needs, 


With this Equipment we are producing the very high- 
est results for our clients among whom are several of 
the largest national advertisers in the United States. 


We publish a monthly business magazine—“Footprints” 
—which may contain trade information and sales and 
advertising suggestions helpful to YOUR business. We 
shall be glad to send you the current number and suc- 
ceeding issues. There is no subscription price and no 
advertising is accepted for its columns. Neither does any 
solicitation follow “Footprints.” 


ALLEN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


141-145 WEST 36™ STREET 


HERALD SQUARE BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
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The Dakotas, Montana and Wyoming 
are covered most thoroughly by 
one single publication: 


fAoTA FARMER 


The Leading Semi-Monthly of the Northwest 


HE DAKOTA FARMER is the oldest semi-monthly 
farm paper in its territory. Established in 1881, for 
over thirty years it has been the Teacher, Friend and 
Guide in over 60,000 prosperous farm homes in the 
Dakotas, Montana and Wyoming. 

Edited, managed and printed in Dakota by Dakotans for the 
farmers of Dakota and adjacent states THE DAKOTA 
FARMER has the strongest kind of hold upon its subscribers, 
for it has always been an important factor in the agricultural 
development of this section. It has taken the initiative in every 
new movement for the betterment of agricultural conditions, 
and has taught its 60,000 subscribers, and is still teaching them 
every day, how to farm better and to make two dollars today 
where they used to make but one. 


Every advertiser can make the 


60,000 Circulation 


of THE DAKOTA FARMER a 
tremendous force in the develop- 
ment of trade. Local dealers, as 
well as the great constituency of 
prosperous farm owners, know 
THE DAKOTA FARMER as they 
know no other farm paper. It 
reaches more farm buyers of ad- 
vertised goods than any other pub- 
pe lication in its territory. THE 
as ower DAKOTA FARMER reaches the 
é greatest number of farmers who are 
‘ so in a position, financially, to buy 
a << whatever they set their hearts on. 


We can prove this. 














Address nearest office for a sample copy of THE DAKOTA 
FARMER; it will convince you as to its advertising and selling value. 


The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
The Phelps Publishing Company, Representatives 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. 601 Oneida Bldg. 315 Fourth Ave. 1-57 Worthington St. 
Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn, New York, N. Y. Springfield, Mass. 
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GOOD FORM LETTER PRAC- 
TICES AND POLICIES 


THE PASSING OF SENSELESS BUN- 
COMBE THAT PUT READERS IN 
LIGHT OF FOOLS—WHY THE BIG 
“’ Ig BAD BUSINES S—THE 
WEAKNESS OF LETTERS THAT 
SFEK TO “TICKLE” THE READER— 
ADDRESS BEFORE SPHINX CLUB, 
NEW YORK, APRIL 9 


By Charles R. Wiers, 
Chief Correspondent, Larkin Company, 
ultaio,. 

While form letters are a ne- 
cessity in every office of any 
importance, it is still true that a 
goodly percentage of those now 
in use have all the earmarks of 
a first-class corpse. An analysis 
of this unfortunate condition will 
show that in many cases the men 
who are responsible for the prepa- 
ration of our form letters do not 
know what they are talking 
about or else they are of the 
crowd who give birth to an idea 
at 10:15 with the expectation that 
it can be put into suitable shape 
to conquer worlds at 10:30. 

A firm in New York City once 
put so much confidence in an 
outsider who was receiving $25,- 
000 a year that they turned the 
preparation of their form letters 
over to him, only to have them 
develop into an absolute failure. 
The outsider, while not lacking in 
general ability, was unable to de- 
liver the goods because he was 
not in close touch with the other 
man’s proposition. 

You must live, eat and sleep 
with a subject before you can 
write a telling letter about it. 
That is why the men who are on 
the job all the time can turn out 
the result-producing stuff if they 
will only get down to it. Actual 
knowledge of an article gained 
by living with it, mixed with 
good everyday common _ sense 
will work wonders in the produc- 
tion of a live form letter. 

A form letter is not an acci- 
dent; it is a permanent and im- 
portant factor of modern busi- 
ness life. It should be composed 
and edited with the utmost care. 
The features which give a dic- 


tated letter character, such as 
life, warmth, individuality and 
neatness, should always be con- 
spicuous in a form letter. The 
genuine form letter then, the one 
with a message worthy of an 
audience with a prospective cus- 
tomer, should always be a frank 
talk instead of a hot air circular 
or a Fourth of July oration. 

Your form letters are nothing 
more or less than personal rep- 
resentatives and upon the first 
impression they create largely 
depends the final results. A 
“crackerjack” salesman couldn’t 
even get interviews in a tramp’s 
dress. Neither will your form 
letters reach any destination but 
the waste basket unless they are 
distinctly neat and attractive in 
appearance. Indeed, it may be 
said that unless they are well 
nigh perfect in composition and 
appearance they will be detected 
clear across the street. Even 
people in rural communities are 
so up-to-date nowadays that they 
can readily distinguish between a 
form letter and one that has been 
dictated, particularly when the 
body of the form is printed in a 
clear, strong style while the name 
and address are put in by a ma- 
chine equipped with antiquated 
type and ribbons. The  super- 
vision over forms sent out should 
also be very thorough, or else 
some customer will get a pre- 
scription that doesn’t apply to his 
case, while some other worthy 
individual will have to content 
himself with a form even though 
he deserves a warm dictated 
letter. 

There is the growing tendency 
to encourage personal corre- 
spondence, and as a result the 
firm itself is thrust into the back- 
ground, while the sales manager, 
or some other high and mighty 
individual, receives the bulk of 
the letters. Maybe this practice 
is a good one, although the aver- 
age person who has stopped to 
analyze it will probably call it 
questionable. The firm that is 
worth anything deserves to have 
its name kept constantly to the 
front, as in no other way can the 
respect so necessary for the ce- 
menting of a proper understand- 
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ing on the part of a customer be 
attained. 

For example: I recently read 
a sales letter, supposedly written 
by the general manager of a 
company, in which there ap- 
peared these statements: “Simply 
send your order to me person- 
ally,” “Now if you wish other 
samples or information, write to 
me personally and I will take 
care of it for you.” Now all this 
has an appealing sound, but it is 
really buncombe, and the average 
purchaser knows it, because no 
general manager, if he is filling 
his job plus, has time to open 
the mailand record orders. Then 
again the purchaser doesn’t want 
to think of a general manager in 
the light of an office boy, but in- 
stead he wants to believe that 
somewhere behind a big adver- 
tised pronosition there is a strong 
personality, thinking and_plan- 
ning ways and means to give in- 
creased values, and a greater de- 
gree of satisfaction. 

Still another illustration bear- 
ing on this “I” business may be 
gained from the following para- 
graphs taken verbatim from a 
form letter: 

I didn’t want to send you a catalogue 
in the regular way. I wanted to write 
to you myself and send the catalogue 
myself. I have heard a great deal about 
your ability and your honesty, and be- 
ing the president and manager of this 
company, J am tempted to make every 
effort to win your confidence, and get 
you to send your orders for our pure 
nego goods, promising you the 
est treatment it is possible to give to 
any one. 

You see, I am going to make a spe- 
cial, personal effort in your particular 
case to enlist you as an agent. I am 
going personally to take care of every 
order you may sénd us. I am not go- 
ing to trust this to any one else. 
have made up my mind to use every ef- 
fort to induce you to give us a trial, 
and if I once do this I know you will 
never regret that I took this opportun- 
ity to write this letter to you. 


There are times when the per- 
sonal element is all right, but 
when it is overdone the whole 


letter resembles a huge joke. 
Mark you, I do not mean by this 
that the man who makes the per- 
sonal pronoun “I” conspicuous 
never puts it over, because he 
does. There is a certain per- 
centage of the public that is cap- 
tured by such stuff, but, never- 


theless, the big broad-minded 
man uses it sparingly. N«jbody 
deserves any credit for a result 
won by tickling the public ‘ancy 
with statements that do not inean 
anything. ; 

One more tickling game that is 
practiced came to me the other 
day in the shape of a neatly type- 
written letter from a prominent 
magazine, soliciting my subscrip- 
tion, and with it was a blank 
form on which somebody had 
written with a pen, “Speci | for 
Mr. Wiers.” This “special” busi- 
ness might have made a hit if the 
regular subscription price had 
been reduced for my special 
benefit or if exactly the sami let- 
ter had not been sent to many 
others. Moreover, this same dic- 
tator also made himself ridicu- 
lous by writing this fool expres- 
sion just below his signature, 
“Dictated by Mr. H. but signed 
in his absence.” Why is it that 
men in search of business will 
proceed on the principle that the 
other fellow is blind, or hasn't 
sense enough to study a proposi- 
tion and the way it is presented 
before investing his shekels in it? 

Perhaps you have had_ enough 
on this phase of my subject, but 
I must give you one more illus- 
tration just to afford a glimpse 
of the supposedly clever “form 
man. Listen while I quote three 
paragraphs out of a four para- 
graph letter: 

Pretty rough when your bookkeeper’s 
wife gets a new lid and your wife is 
wearing the old one which she trimmed 
over. She says a few things which are 
pleasant (?) for you to hear; she 
doesn’t realize that you have, perhaps, 
one or two of those sixty day boys due 
at the bank and no money with which 
to pay even the interest. It took it all 
to make grt the payroll. 

It would be pretty nice for you to be 
able to go into the bank without having 
to carry a hot water bottle to keep from 
being frozen by the cashier, and to 
have the Big Noise smile and _ call you 
by your first name, wouldn’t it? 

Maybe it isn’t altogether on account 
of business being poor that money 1s 
scarce; a great deal depends on buying. 
We can save you enough on your oll 
alone to buy a new hat for your wile 
and also pay interest on some of the 
notes. 

How would you like to pay 
real money to a man for turning 
out effusions like what has Just 
been quoted? Or reverse the 
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ables and imagine how you 
uld feel some busy morning 
ou had to read all this rot 
a letter before you found out 
‘hat the writer had in mind. 
\Vhen you are making an al- 
ance or any other concession, 
to it that your advice con- 
‘ning it is couched in the most 
eerful terms and put in the 
paragraph of your letter. 
er you have complied with 
é ge of a customer he nat- 
urally feels good and is in a re- 
ceptive mood to accept favorably 
what you may care to say by 
way of explanation or sugges- 
tion for the future. I can best 
emphasize this point by referring 
to a long letter I received a 
short time ago in answer to a re- 
quest that I have nine good razor 
blades sent me in exchange for 
nine bad ones; at least I consid- 
ered them bad because they re- 
minded me of files. 


MAKE CONCESSIONS CHEERFULLY 


My opinion in the matter, 
right or wrong, was worthy of 
much consideration, as is the 
opinion of the user of any arti- 
cle. The firm in replacing these 
blades began their letter with a 
nine line paragraph boasting of 
their fairness, then they added 
several more explanatory para- 
graphs, while in the last para- 
graph I was informed in one line 
that nine other blades had been 
sent to me. You will see that 
if the replacement advice, in 
which I was most interested, had 
appeared in clear-cut terms in the 
first paragraph of the letter the 
remainder would not have lost 
its force. 

On this same point let me tell 
you that it doesn’t pay to argue 
with a customer, as he is the one 
who keeps your establishment go- 
ing. Argument with him cannot 
produce anything but dissatisfac- 
tion and antagonism. You can- 
not get every man to do business 
as you would do it. If you could 
there wouldn’t be anything at- 
tractive in the game of business. 
So take it for granted that your 
customer is doing things accord- 
ing to the light given him, and 
whether he is whimsical in meth- 











A 
Flexible 
Phrase 


“Quality circu- 
lation” may 
mean anything 
from “‘poor qual- 
ity” to “high 


quality circula- 
tion.” 


Do you like the 
phrase “paying 
quality’ when 
you buy circula- 
tion? 

We do because 


it’s our kind. 


THE 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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od or repulsive in personality, 
extend him the best your time 
and talents will permit. 

If you happen to be dealing 
with a woman who has many 
things to say, pleasant or other- 
wise, let her say them without 
unfavorable comment from you, 
as to-morrow she is likely to for- 
get her own sayings, whereas she 
would not forget something un- 
pleasant from you. If a custom- 
er wants his money back, send 
it to him quickly, and be sure 
that whatever you say about the 
refund has no strings attached 
to it. If you are asked to ac- 
commodate a customer in a way 
entirely foreign to your compli- 
cated system, just take care of 
the customer first and let the 
system come trailing along after- 
wards. A  washerwoman com- 


plained recently to our Philadel- 
phia branch about being short 
ten bars of laundry soap. The 
clerk in charge thought he would 
defend us the best he could by 
explaining at some length our 
methods for packing, checking, 


etc., while the washerwoman pa- 
tiently listened. After he had 
finished she said, “Yis, but how 
about me tin bars of soap?” She 
wanted soap and not system. 


WHEN DOES RESPONSIBILITY END 


It’s no uncommon thing in all 
offices to receive complaints about 
some article or articles shipped 
a number of years ago. We 
cannot eliminate delayed com- 
plaints because some men were 
born with the slow habit and 
will continue to be hitched to 
it until Gabriel blows his trum- 
pet. The sensible adjuster makes 
proper allowance for _ people 
of such a type, and in ad- 
justing their complaints forgets 
the delay and deals with the 
facts. The question of whether 
one’s responsibility towards a 
sale ends after a term of years 
should have little if any influence. 
Indeed, I doubt if there are many 
men, no matter how gifted, who 
can tell with any reasonable de- 
gree of accuracy as to when re- 
sponsibility ends. If you were 
to press me for an opinion I 
should say that it never ends. 


In our business we occasionally 
get complaints about goods 
shipped five and six years ago, 
and sometimes longer. The per- 
sons making them are as a rule 
conscientious in their belief that 
they have a real grievance en- 
titled to adjustment in accord- 
ance with their wishes. They ex- 
pect us to take them seriously 
instead of criticising them for 
not complaining promptly. We 
believe that the only way to han- 
dle such people is to help them, 
and this we always do, uniess 
their propositions are totally ab- 
surd. Only a few days ago we 
received a complaint from a cus- 
tomer, who said that a set of 
dishes she bought eight years ago 
began to “craze” soon after she 
received them, with the result 
that she became so disgusted as 
to desert us in favor of a com- 
petitor. We learned of this 
grievance through a_ follow-up 
letter sent out by our advertis- 
ing department, and immediately 
proposed to her that she have 
the set securely packed and re- 
turned to us, by freight, when 
we would gladly exchange it at 
our expense for another set. She 
complied with our request and 
also accompanied the bill of lad- 
ing with a fifteen dollar order. 

The set of dishes upon its re- 
turn showed that the woman was 
right. Her reason for delaying 
the complaint we never found 
out, although we believe she 
thought a bunco game had been 
worked upon her and accordingly 
dropped us like a hot potato. 

On another occasion a woman 
claimed that she had returned 
first a rug and then a dress to us 
without receiving anything in ex- 
change. We wrote her repeated 
letters to find out when these ar- 
ticles were originally ordered 
and when and by whom they 
were returned. Our efforts did 
not avail anything, but still the 
woman persisted that she had a 
case. Finally, we took the ground 
that where there was so much 
smoke there must be a little fire, 
and duplicated both the dress 
and the rug, only to receive by 
return mail a twenty-three dollar 


order. 
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Results Like This 
Make Dealers Want 
Farm Paper Advertising 


Publicity advertising in Orange Judd Farmer brings tangible results. You wouldn’t 
think it possible to show results from purely publicity advertising, yet Orange 
Judd Farmer can show the effect advertising has on a farmer's mind. 
A large western manufacturer of clocks recently received a letter from a jeweler 
in Michigan reading : 

"This morning a farmer came into my store and said: 'What about the little 

clock I have seen advertised >' I said: 'Don’t you mean the...-.. -..---?! 

farmer replied : 'That is it; | saw it advertised in my farm paper, the Orange Judd 

Farmer.' Well, | gave him one of my best spiels and sent him home happy witha 

clock under his arm. | tell you this because | know you are interested 

in knowing where results come from." 
We print this letter (advertiser's name given on request) to show the personal 
note in the spirit of merchandising which actuates the farmer, and to show the 
confidence he-has in advertised goods. 
It is with just such confidence that 125,000 wide-awake, efficient farmers and 
their families read that leading farm weekly of the Central West 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


125,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


To a goodly portion of the rich and prosperous farmers of the entire west Orange 
Judd Farmer is a household word and a business guide. Its exclusive crop 
and market reports are unique, its technical articles authoritative, its household 
features absorbingly interesting. 

Orange Judd Farmer, edited at Chicago, is the Central Western edition of 
the four Orange Judd Weeklies. Its circulation is most dense in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri—the wealthiest 
and most prosperous section. 

Our readers subscribe to Orange Judd Farmer because of its value to them in 
their business of farming. They read it, not to be amused, but to gain technical 
knowledge. So they are in a receptive state of mind when they read it, ready 
to be influenced by everything they see in it. They have the same confidence 
in its advertising columns as in its reading columns, because of our guarantee that 
all our advertisers are reliable. 

How well it pays advertisers is best proven by the character and volume of ad- 
vertising carried. Orange Judd Farmer carries the announcements of the most 
successful general, as well as agricultural, advertisers. 





Address nearest office for sample copies and advertising 
rates for this Leading Farm Weekly-ORANGE JUDD FARMER 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Western Offices: Headquarters: Eastern Office : 
1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. 601 Oneida Bldg. 315 Fourth Ave. 1-57 W. Worthington St. 
Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. New York Springfield, Mass. 
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I could go on and cite cases 
like these indefinitely, but believe 
the two mentioned will serve to 
prove a point: it’s worth while 
to adjust old complaints 
strictly on a customer’s word, 
even though you may not have 
a scrap of paper to prove the 
right or wrong of the claim. A 
satisfied customer at any reason- 
able price is an investment that 
always pays big dividends. 

We shall always have competi- 
tion. It’s right that we should, 
because it serves as an incentive 
to high endeavor and prevents 
the daily grind from becoming 
monotonous. Some _ competition 
is clean and square; some vile 
and false. The clean kind is 
best, because it brings the great- 
est returns both in honor and 
money. If your competitor de- 


rides your goods by falsehood 
and vilification, meet him with 
tactics that are just the opposite. 

If you are tempted to hurl a 
bomb into his camp, wait a day 
or so until the tempter has van- 
ished, then distinguish yourself 


by writing such a clear-cut, manly 
letter as to satisfy even a casual 
observer that you do business on 
a broad basis. Defend your own 
goods always with all the ability 
at your command. Put quality 
above everything else in all your 
letters, advertisements and goods. 
But don’t pay any attention to 
the man whose efforts represent 
everything that is small and con- 
temptible. In a word, just keep 
a close watch on the movements 
of your competitors, profit by 
their mistakes and play the game 
for all it is worth in the biggest 
and finest way possible. Make 
steady gains for your own busi- 
ness by constantly educating the 
public as to the merits of your 
products, and the honesty and 
liberality of your methods. 
Bear in mind that when a let- 
ter leaves you it is gone forever. 
If it shows evidence of a big 
man it will positively do you some 
good. If it shows evidence of a 
little man, it will surely do you 
great harm. Comparatively few 
business men fully comprehend 
the influence of the average let- 
ter. Little do they realize that 


in thousands of cases it circul:tes 
widely beyond the person d- 
dressed. Seldom do they sto; to 
consider that a letter, prop: rly 
worded, may represent the per- 
suasion of a salesman, ‘he 
thoughtfulness of a friend, the 
wisdom of a counsellor. 


sconiaiiiin tenes 
LONG DISTANCE ADDRESSI'S5 


There are 620 miles of Colorado and 
Kansas_ prairies between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Missouri River, but 
a mere matter of distance will not 
prevent the guests at banquets held 
the same night in Denver and Kavisas 
City from listening to after-dinner 
talks by speakers in both cities, 

Despite the miles that separate them, 
the advertising clubs of Denver and 
Kansas City propose to eliminate dis- 
tance in jointly entertaining Pacific 
Coast and Salt Lake advertising men 
who will stop in Denver on May 15, 
while en route to the convention of 
Associated Advertising Clubs in Dallas, 
Texas. 

Everything that is said at the banquet 
in the Brown Palace Hotel in Denver 
will be heard by members of the Kan- 
sas City Advertising Club in their 
uarters in the Missouri city. Ad- 
p meee delivered in Kansas City will 
be heard by the advertising men of 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Portland, Tacoma and Salt Lake in 
Denver. 

Giant transmitters in the two ban- 
quet halls will receive the voices of 
the speakers and carry them over 620 
miles of specially arranged telephone 
wires. Each guest at the Denver 
banquet and every member of. the 
Kansas City Advertising Club will be 
provided with a telephone instrument, 
which will allow him not only to hear 
the addresses, but to exchange greet- 
ing with his fellow advertising men in 
the other city. 


———oS——""" 
ADVERTISING TAX AT OAKLAND, 
CAL. 


One of the features of the new com- 
mission government charter for Oak- 
land, Cal., is the provision by means of 
a tax of two and one-half cents on $100 
for a fund for municipal advertising and 
entertainment of visitors. At the pres- 
ent assessed valuation of property this 
will amount to a little more than $30,000 
annually. The arks, i gemma 
boulevards and school grounds are to 
be enlarged and improved and new 
school buildings, including a manual 
training and commercial high school, are 
to be erected in different parts of the 
city besides a municipal auditorium cost- 
ing $500,000. There has also been a bond 
issue of $2,500,000 for improving the 
waterfront and the deep water wharves. 

+2 


Harry Johnston, for three years ad- 
vertising manager of The Montgomery 
Ala., Advertiser, has resigned that 
position to take charge of the adver- 
tising of the Lewis Bear Drug Com- 
any, Inc., manufacturing chemists, of 

ontgomery, Ala. 
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The five great, quality 
circulation engineering 
papers of the Hill Pub- 
lishing Company are: 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal(1866) 


Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000. 


Engineering News 
(1874) 
The Standard Paper of 
Civil Engineering. Circu- 
lation 19,000. 


American Machinist 
(1877) 
Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 27,750. 


Power (1880) 


Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 28,000. 


Coal Age (1911) 
Devoted to Coal Min- 
ing and Coke Manufac- 
ture. Circulation 7,500. 
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Engineering News 


Is A Passport To The Field Of 


Civil Engineering Construction 


Your story, told in Engineering 
News, goes straight to the big men in 
the field of civil engineering— 


The big buying units. The men who 
could give the word to buy your prod- 
uct and to whom you want to sell. 


Engineering News is a passport—an 
official carrier of your story to the field 
in which your business lies. 


The men who subscribe tc Engineer- 
ing News recognize it as the leading 
journal devoted to American Engineer- 
ing, and value it accordingly. 


Just as certain as the editorial pages 
are respected and valued just so cer- 
tain is the “Selling Section” given like 
consideration. 


The prestige of the paper is the best 
guarantee that your story will be given 
a careful hearing. 


Write us your proposition and let us 
advise you. 


If it can be successfully advertised in 
Engineering News we will work with 
you and for you to bring about results. 


If you sell machinery or equipment to concerns in any of the above fields, our 


“Make-It-Pay” Department will help you do it right. 


Call on it now—address 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


505 Pearl Street, New York 
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THE RELATION OF BUSI- 
NESS MANAGERS AND 
EDITORS 


EDITORS, WORKING UNDER EXTREME 
TENSION, OFTEN FALL INTO EX- 
AGGERATION — BUSINESS MANA- 
GERS FURNISH WHOLESOME RE- 
STRAINT—SIMPLICITY A VIRTUE 
TO BE SOUGHT BY YOUNG MEN— 
ADVICE ON THE FOND QUESTION 


By Arthur Brisbane. 

[EpirortraL Note:—Following is a 
stenographic report of Mr. Brisbane’s 
recent address before the Sphinx Club, 
New York’s pioneer advertising organ- 
ization. The invitations which were 
sent out for this dinner contained the 
following tribute to Mr. Brisbane: 
“There is, perhaps, no other man oc- 
cupying a great editorial position who 
has, through pen and speech, given to 
advertising such definite recognition as 
a great commercial power and profes- 
sion.”’] 

I have not come here to-night 
to take up your time with gen- 
eralities about your affairs and 
mine, but to endeavor to give you 
a few plain facts. 

I am far removed from the 
good speaker and cannot indulge 
in an eloquent oration, or as 
somebody calls it “logic on fire.” 
I read in Grimm’s Life of Michael 
Angeio about the statue of a 
great Pope which that artist had 
sculptured. Upon its completion 
Michael Angelo said to the Pope: 
“Your Holiness, the statue is 
practically finished, tell me what 
book I shall place in your hand.” 
The Pope was one of the men 
who believed that the church gave 
civilization some kind of a foot- 
hold in Europe, and he replied: 
“I have no time to read books, put 
a sword in my hand.” I should 
say to Mr. Armstrong, “You 
know I have no time to make 
speeches, put a pen in my hand, 
that is my instrument of work. 
This without meaning to intimate 
that my pen would be mightier 
than’ the Pope’s sword. 

We are all engaged in the same 
work,—the work of distribution. 
The art of accumulation and pro- 
duction has been solved and the 
great problem of the day is their 
distribution. This I have already 
said and I expect to voice it again 


many thousand times in the news- 
papers. 

There is the water question— 
irrigation. There is plenty of 
water; the problem is how to dis- 
tribute it. There is the problem 
of distributing products—commer- 
cial products and manufactures, 
which we call commerce, and that 
is the problem of the majority of 
men here. And there is the prob- 
lem of distributing knowledge, 
which we call education. ‘There 
is plenty of knowledge in the li- 
braries, the question is, how to 
get it into the minds of men. 

The newspaper, that great “na- 
tional pulpit, that pulpit to which 
ten men listen for one who sits 
in church or chapel on Sunday,” 
is, I am glad to say, the best 
agency for the distribution of 
knowledge. What the pipe is to 
itrigation, the newspaper should 
be to information, and what the 
pipe is to the water and the news- 
paper to information, the adver- 
tising man should be to the dis- 
tribution of commercial products. 

The newspaper is not yet dis- 
tributing its knowledge thorough- 
ly, but it is the best medium for 
distributing it, just as the rain is 
the best medium for distributing 
water. If you drop a great quan- 
tity of water on the ground it will 
wash away the lands and destroy 
the fields, but nature’s distribution 
for the earth’s benefit is wise. 
The sun’s beams lift the waters 
from lakes and oceans and carry 
them high into space and then 
these waters fall gently from the 
heights, and become life-giving 
and life-sustaining to everything 
on earth. So man’s ingenuity 
should be far reaching, and what 
the great power of water is to 
the earth, knowledge should be to 
the brain of man. It must seek 
him and not be stored up, difficult 
to reach and more difficult to 
choose from. The mere tumbling 
of books into the laps of people 
is not furthering knowledge, the 
mere fact that there are splendid 
libraries is not bringing knowl- 
edge to the greatest number. 

It is the newspaper furnishing 
millions upon millions of copies 
every day, available everywhere, 
which is the greatest distributor 
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MAY 


The first of the “SPECIAL NUMBERS” 


These ‘Special Numbers” will deal with the 
growth and development of certain great mate- 
rial interests, vital to the welfare of the whole 
country — 


A field full of our newest life, full of progress, 
rugged work and romantic incident. 


Adequate space will be devoted to each of the 
topics treated in the several individual issues. 


These Scribner’s “SPECIAL NUMBERS” 
will be unique in magazine work and fascinat- 
ingly interesting. 


| 
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of knowledge; it is the educator 
of the masses. At this table is a 
man, Mr. Smith, the manager of 
the American Press Association, 
who supplies the editors of 16,000 
country newspapers. These 16,000 
country newspapers are read on 
the average by a thousand fam- 
ilies each—that means that 16,- 
000,000 families can be reached by 
one organization. 

But to get down to the busi- 
ness that occupies most of you— 
the distribution of products. 

I think I was invited to talk 
on the relationship between the 
upstairs and the downstairs of a 
newspaper office. The downstairs 
is the business office, usually lined 
with mahogany, and the upstairs 
is the editorial office, usually lined 
with cigarette smoke and news- 
papers and no mahogany. The 
connection between the two is 
only good when it is a partner- 
ship on an even basis, and I think 
in the majority of successful 
newspapers that is the case. You 
have two ends of work in a 
newspaper. First, somebody has 


to succeed in paying the bills, 
supplying the paper, the ink, the 


presses, the mechanics, and the 


distribution—that is the business: 


office task. Somebody else, the 
editor, must supply the circulating 
power. 

To talk platitudes about the re- 
lation of business managers and 
editors would be aimless. J] want 
simply to pay a tribute to the 
work that the business managers, 
thanks largely to the advertisers, 
have done to improve the daily 
newspapers. There is no doubt 
that the man conducting a news- 
paper upstairs, working to ex- 
tremes in his line, gets beyond 
the line of good judgment, of 
good taste and falls into exag- 
geration. 


DOWNSTAIRS MEN PREACH “CLASS” 


The man downstairs comes in 
contact with the business man. He 
is everlastingly preaching to his 
editor about what he calls “class,” 
and has done a great deal to im- 
prove the tone of the newspapers. 
Occasionally when he has too 
much power he has made the 
newspaper extremely dull; but as 
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a general proposition the influ- 
ence of managing editor upo:: the 
public has been great, perm:ient 
and good. 

I do not think that ther. are 
many business managers who con- 
trol the editors of newspape: ; to- 
day, except inconsiderable «nes; 
and I do not think that there are 
many editors who actually con- 
trol business managers. It ‘s so 
with us. The best thing tha: the 
editor does for the business ian- 
ager is to give his advertiseients 
wings, and the great thing that 
the business manager does for the 
editor is to remind him of the 
conservative opinion of the usi- 
ness world 

I have also been requested to 
say something about advertising 
writing. I have made a study of 
writing for twenty-eight years, 
and I have written every day dur- 
ing that time. I have been siudy- 
ing the problem of transmitting 
ideas to the minds of others. That 
is the only problem the writer has. 
All of your ideas, all of the 
imaginative possibilities you have, 
you possessed when you were 
born. There is no mechanical 
skill in ideas. No amount of 
training will make you a better 
thinker; but every man can make 
a good writer. 

My advice to young men who 
work on newspapers is to realize 
the importance of absolute sim- 
plicity. 

The first consideration to heed 
is that you are going into the 
mind of a man through a certain 
door. If you were going into a 
door two feet wide and four feet 
high, you would not try to enter 
with a bundle three feet wide and 
five feet high. The mind of the 
ordinary man and woman—the 
mind in need of information and 
which an earnest man is espe- 
cially desirous of reaching—has 
often a very small door.’ You 
must know what you want to say, 
and then express your ideas clear- 
ly, concisely, consecutively and 
with absolute simplicity. 

And that information will go 
through any opening, no miatter 
how narrow, or low it may be. _ 

I use certain quotations in 
speaking to young men. [‘ur 1n- 
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, I say to one: “You are 

ng to do fine writing. You 
perhaps been reading a style 

h you think very fine,—which 
sually a mixture of two bad 
s. Remember simplicity is 
soul of style.” Take the quo- 
n: “To be or not to be, that 
ihe question,” and so on 
igh the passage. Can there 
nything more simple? Is there 
ar conductor or scrub woman 
ny beginner of English who 
ot understand it perfectly and 
dily? Another quotation tells 
you what life is: “Life is a shad- 

w, the poor player that struts, 

"and “It is a tale told by an 
iot full of sound and fury sig- 
nilying nothing.” 

\Vhen you are writing an ad- 
vertisement for food, clothing or 
a department store, you cannot 
do better than imitate this sim- 
plicity. We all possess simplicity, 
. therefore use it. 

The advertising man works to 
the greatest disadvantage of all 
writers. 


If I say to you, “I want to talk 


about your hair,’ or about your 
health, no matter what [ may say 
to you about yourself, you listen. 

But the moment I talk to you 
about myself, you are bored. 
The advertiser is at this disad- 
vantage, he has constantly to talk 
about himself. He has to inter- 
est someone in a thing in which 
that other is not interested. I 
have told business men who talk 
about advertising writers and ad- 
vertising agents that they do not 
begin to appreciate the value of 
the work done by these men. 

If a man can make $10,000 a 
year by writing to amuse himself, 
he will not take $20,000 a year 
to write about business. If you 
have a man who gets $10,000 a 
year as a literary writer, he will 
want $20,000 as an ad writer. 

What I think you ad writers 
ought to do is to impress upon 
your advertisers the fact that you 
are talking every day to every one 
of their customers. 

In former days it was the store 
on the corner that counted. It 
was a question of real estate, the 
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value of location. To-day the 
value is made by the advertising 
writer. 

There is one other thing 1 want 
to say about the food question. If 
one of the big producers oi foods 
—such men as produce Uneeda 
Biscuits or Van Camp’s Pork and 
Beans—would put a cheap simple 
food on the market and sell it at 
low cost, the result would be 
enormous. The greatest fortunes 
are made on the smallest profits, 
as you know. You can buy rice 
in New Orleans at two cents a 
pound and breken rice for a cent 
and a half. If a man would mix 
a pound of rice with a reason- 
able amount of meat fiber, he 
would be able to sell thousands 
and thousands of tons daily, and 
he would be one of the richest 
men in the country. 

A young friend of mine who 
writes advertising suggests that 1 
talk about the importance of sup- 
plying good merchandise to back 
up good advertising. It seems al- 
most unnecessary to mention that. 
There is no use in advertising a 
store if the goods are not as 
represented. The days have gone 
by when a man advertised a com- 
plete set of furniture for one dol- 
lar, and the farmer coming to buy 
it found it made of paper, or the 
man who advertised a shot-gun 
“just like the picture” for two dol- 
lars and the buyer found it to 
be just like the picture but made 
of wood. 

One more thing—the impor- 
tance and value of the country 
newspapers. The man _ who 
makes a great success is the 
man who first sees an oppor- 
tunity that is neglected. In 
the newspapers printed through- 
out this country, in the towns 
and villages of 500 population up 
to 5,000, there is the biggest op- 
portunity for an intelligent manu- 
facturer or advertising man that 
exists anywhere in the world. You 
can reach sixteen to twenty mil- 
lions of people, and you reach 
people living in isolated communi- 
ties—people who are away from 
the big stores. You reach a com- 
munity where they have no trol- 
leys and no electric lights. You 
reach a community where you can 


sell anything from door mats to 
books and pianos and automo- 
biles. 

I am not saying this for the 
sake of the advertisers or the 
merchants, but for the benefit of 
the men who run the country 
newspapers. They are the nost 
valuable citizens in the country, 
They are the men who watch for 
the public, just like the bird we 
hear of in Africa that watches 
and warns the rhinoceros of ap- 
proaching danger. These editors 
have kept the trusts from. steal- 
ing the country. They are on 
the lookout for dishonest rail- 
roads, for the dishonest congress- 
man, for the judge who is owned 
by an individual who does not 
pay his salary. 

sa AE 
CENTRAL DIVISION CONVENTION 
AT TOLEDO 


The fourth annual convention of the 
Central division of the Associated Ad- ° 
vertising Clubs of America will take 
place under the auspices of the Toledo 
Advertising Club, Toledo, Ohio, June 
13 and 14. Among the addresses an- 
nounced by the advance programme are 
the following: “Does House-Organ 
Advertising Pay?” A. M. Candee, ad- 
vertising manager of the National 
Enameling and Stamping Company, Mil- 
waukee; “The Common Interest of 
Manufacturer and Retailer,” C. B. Ham- 
ilton, advertisin manager of _ the 
Berkey & Gay Company, Grand Rap- 
ids; ‘Advertising from the Standpoint 
of the New Psychology,” C. L. Wat- 
son, advertising manager of the Red 
Cross Shoe Company, Cincinnati; “A 
Square Deal in Merchandising,” An- 
drew Ross, vice-president and _ sales 
manager of the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Company, Battle Creek; ‘The 
Completed Sale,” G. W. Bennett, gen- 
eral and sales manager of the Willys- 
Overland Company, Toledo. The ban- 
quet will be held on the evening of the 
14th and it is expected that President 
Coleman, of the A. A. C. of A., and 
other men well known nationally will 
be among the speakers. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS DINE 


The advertising agents of New York 
City held a dinner at the Aldine Club 
Thursday evening, April 18. ‘The 
speakers were Don C. Seitz, of the 
New York World, and Lincoln B. 
Palmer, manager of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. General 
agency and newspaper conditions 
throughout the country and free pub- 
licity were the topics discussed. W. H. 
Johns, of the George Batten Company, 
acted as toastmaster. 

—_———+o+—___—_ 

The Ogden, Utah, Standard has been 
acquired by a nm nm f of local business 
men. It is capitalized at $50,000. 
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Speaking of Carrying 








Coals To Newcastle 


The selling force of Newspaper Advertising has 

recently received an unqualified endorsement from 
a leading periodical publishing house, which in exploit- 
ing its great weekly and monthly publication to the at- 
tention of general advertisers, is using a list of leading 
daily newspapers in the principal commercial centres of 
the United States. The newspaper copy asserts in com- 
menting on the big circulation of these magazines, “We 
have reached this commanding position in our field by 
the same merchandising methods we propose to you.” 
The moral in this preachment—this particular publisher 
spends a large amount every year in the columns of the 
leading daily newspapers to attract new readers and 
advertisers. Evidently money well invested. 








Newspaper advertising is a valuable asset and as- 

sistance to any manufacturer who wants to make 
his product known to the buying public in population 
centres. In Washington, Indianapolis, Montreal and 
Philadelphia you can enter a majority of homes with 
your consumer announcements through the medium of 
the following high grade home evening newspapers: 


The Washington Star 
The Indianapolis News 
The Montreal Star 
The Philadelphia Bulletin 


Each publication has a merchandising value in its 
¢ own community far in advance of any other form 
of local advertising. By reason of the exclusive home 
circulation, these newspapers are valuable mediums for 
local and foreign advertisers who desire to concentrate 
and reach the majority of the buying class at a minimum 
cost. More particulars of these sterling evening news- 
papers for the asking. Booklet “Territorial Advertis- 
ing” sent on request. Dan A. Carroll, Special News- 
paper Representative, Tribune Building, New York, 
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NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
MEET IN NEW YORK 


HEAR WITH SATISFACTION THAT 
PRESS AGENTRY HAS GONE INTO 
A DECLINE—PRESIDENT TAFT AND 
PREMIER BORDEN, OF CANADA, TO 
TALK OVER LONG-DISTANCE WIRE 


That the press agent abuse has 
at last struck the toboggan slide 
is the substance of the gratifying 
report made by Secretary Palmer 
to the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, which is hold- 
ing its annual convention in New 
York City this week, in connection 
with the annual meetings of the 
Associated Press and the Daily 
Newspaper Club. 

A year ago the abuse seemed al- 
most as strongly entrenched as 
ever. During the past few months, 
however, a marked change has 
occurred. Since the first of the 
year only twenty-two advertising 
agencies have sent out publicity 
copy for free insertion, which is 
less than one-quarter of the num- 
ber similarly engaged during the 
corresponding period last year. 

It looks as if the educational 
campaign conducted by the A. N. 
P. A. is progressively closing the 
market for free publicity and that 
the agencies or the advertisers 
back of them are ceasing to find 
it profitable and politic to press 
for the insertion of such matter. 

The directors of the A. P. 
held their annual meeting on 
Monday. The convention opened 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on Wed- 
nesday, with President Bruce 
Haldeman, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, in the chair. 
President Haldeman addressed 
the convention on the completion 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the association. 

Thursday night the association 
will hold its joint dinner with the 
Associated Press. The main 
speakers will be Talcott Williams. 
LL.D., director of the School of 
Journalism at Columbia Univer- 
sity endowed by the late Joseph 
Pulitzer; Augustus Thomas, the 
playwright; Dr. Thomas Finley, 
president of the College of the 
City of New York. President 
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Taft and Premier Borden. of 
Canada, will address the con:en- 
tion over the long-distance ‘cle- 
phone, the former from Was! ing- 
ton, the iatter from Hot Springs, 
Va. Mme. Schumann-Heink will 
also sing over the wire. Among 
the guests will be Thomas A. ‘‘di- 
son, Guglielmo Marconi and Dr, 
Alexander Graham Bell. 

On Friday unfinished busivess 
will be clearied up and the st ck- 
holders’ meeting will be held, 
bringing the convention t 
close. 

The Associated Press mecting 
will be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Tuesday morning 

The Daily Club’s fourth annual 
dinner will be -held Wednesday 
evening. 


THREE “HOUSE-PARTY” TRAINS 
TO THE DALLAS CONVENTION 


The Frisco Lines are announcing 
three “house parties” to the Dallas con- 
vention and in addition to their other 
advertising have issued an artistic hook- 
let describing the features of the trip 
over their lines by these house- 
party trains. One of them leaves Chi- 
cago Friday night, May 17, at 11:45 
o’clock, arriving in St. Louis Saturday 
morning at 8 o’clock. This section will 
join the second party leaving St. Louis 
at 8:30 p. m., arriving at Dallas Sunday 
evening, May 19, at 7:25 o’clock. The 
third leaves Kansas City Saturday even- 
ing, May 18, at 5:10 p. m., arriving at 
Dallas Sunday morning at 11 a. m. The 
train is an all-steel, solid vestibuled de 
luxe limited, li hted by electricity. The 
diners, aan 3 for the occasion by 
Fred Harvey, will be carried through to 
Dallas. At the hours when meals are 
not served they will be used as club 
7, supplementing the smoking cars. 

A feature of the trip will be a mock 
Ad Club convention with a complete 
election of officers. 
Palas: 


RUGGLES WITH BRIGGS 
COMPANY 


Howard P. Ruggles, one of the best 
known magazine men, is now Eastern 
manager for the A. M. Briggs Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, O. The Briggs 
Company is one of the official solicitors 
of the Poster Advertising Association 
of the United States and Canada. Mr. 
Ruggles’ knowledge of advertising and 
merchandising should be of help not 
only to the Briggs Company but to 
many national advertisers who are be- 
coming more interested in outdoor ad- 
vertising. 

——_+ e+ —_____ 

The San Antonio, Tex., Advertisers’ 
Association has discontinued its dinners, 
which were not well attended, ani re- 
turned to the noon-day luncheons the 
second and fourth Tuesdays in cach 
month. 
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The Springfield Republican 
Was Right 


PON the publication, at the beginning of the 
year, of the circulation figures of THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS for last year 
The diel Republican printed the following 
editorial : 


“It is comforting to find one newspaper in the 
country that has the honesty to admit a loss of cir- 
culation, in these days of booming methods and fake 
circulation figures in the newspaper business. This 
exception to the rule is the Chicago Daily News. 
The announcement is made by the Daily News 
that its average net or paid circulation at each issue 
during the year 1911 was 322,838 copies, a loss 
of 2,190 copies from the average of 1910. There 
is no occasion for Mr. Lawson to be worried over 
this slight change.” 


It is pleasant to note that the confidence of The 
Republican has been already justified. The average 
daily circulation of THE CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS for the first quarter of this year, and the 
circulation during the corresponding months last year, 
has been as follows : 


January, 1912 - - - 334,364 
January, 1911 - - - 317,628 


Againof - - 16,736 


February, 1912 - - - 343,173 
February, 1911 - - - 321,475 


Againof - - 21,698 


March,1912 - - - 348,445 
March, 1911 - - - 321,645 


Againof - - 26,800 


All of which presents an interesting case of “trend.” 
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COPY THAT FITS EACH 
MEDIUM 


HOW OMNIBUS TYPE OF AD IS GIV- 
ING WAY TO THE AD WHICH IS 
A SPECIAL TOOL TO REACH A SPE- 
CIAL CLASS AUTOMATICALLY SE- 
LECTED BY A GIVEN PUBLICATION 


By Charles H. Willard. 

“Here,” says your advertising 
medium, “is the kind of people 
who like the kind of reading mat- 
ter we give them. We don’t 
know whether they’re short or 
tall, light or dark, thin or fat, but 
we know that half of them (say) 
are men and that the key to their 
tastes is to be found in the edi- 
torial pages. We have picked 
them out for you and put them 
in a class for , your convenience. 
Now go to it.” 

And the progressive advertising 
man goes to it. 

Advertising finesse has ad- 
vanced considerably since the day 
when any ordi- 
nary piece of 
copy would 
serve indiffer- 
ently for trade 
paper or stand- 
dard magazine, 
with the change 
of a phrase or 
two. 

The game 
has become al- 
most as artful 
as golf. We 
pick out a good 
standard maga- 
zine as we do 
a good driver. 
Then there is 
the newspaper 
putter for close 
work on the 


In Every Walk of Lite 
O'Sullivan's Heels 

of 
New Live Rubber 


O'SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., 131 Hudson St, New York. 
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over some most forbidding peak. 

It is paying to specialize. 

How far does it pay? 

“As far as you can,” answer 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., speaking 
for O’Sullivan’s Rubber Heels, 
Pond’s Extract and Peters Ciioc- 
olate. 

How many products, do you 
think, are being advertised in 
eleven different classes of publi- 
cations, regularly? Every day, 
week or month, according to 
need, separate pieces of O’Sulli- 
van’s Rubber Heel copy go out to 
eleven different kinds of medi- 
ums, each one different from the 
others in thought and expression. 

There is one general kind of 
page copy for the Cosmopolitan, 
Everybody's, American, Saturday 
Evening Post, Associated Sunday 
Magazine, Collier's, World's 
Work. Even these vary some- 
what in headings and expression, 
though they are built on the same 
model. Another kind is written 
for Town and Country and an 

entirely —sepa- 

a rate piece for 
Literary Digest. 

Then _ there 
are the news- 
papers which 
mean at this 
time the lead- 
ing papers of 
large —circula- 
tion in New 
York, Chicago, 
Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Wash- 
ington, etc. In 
some of these, 
cOpv_ seventy 
lines, is run- 
ning twice a 
week, and _ this 
copy changes 
each time, and 


Any Shoomaler 





green. The 
trade paper 
could be lik- 
ened to the brassie without un- 
due strain on the imagination, 
and where the canny golfer 
would lay hands on the friendly 
niblick to get himself out of a 
tight hole and over a _ near 
bunker, the expert advertising 
man might turn to the woman’s 
magazine to lift his proposition 


PUTTING A HALO ON THE HEELS 


is slightly dif- 
ferent with 
each medium. 

Where pages were used Easter 
Sunday in three different metro- 
politan papers, the Times, Amer- 
ican and World the copy and 
lay-out were entirely different in 
each case. In New York, many 
households take two or more 
Sunday papers, and different copy 
is desirable, 
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Next come the woman’s maga- 
zines, |/oman’s Home Compan- 
ion and Good Housekeeping. 
These go to two different classes 
and i quire entirely different 
pieces -f copy, accommodated to 


each = SS. 
Vou ie, Dress, and Gallery of 
Fash 
Th 


are put in another group. 
appeal to the children 
throu.': St. Nicholas must be, of 
cours: individual. 

Lijc is in a class by itself and 
requi special treatment. 

Thc comes the medical, trade 
and cxport press, all calling for 
differcnt styles of copy. 

Las. in the regular list is the 
organ of the Young Men’s Chris- 





Next to Wings! 


bit starting to the newsboys to ase an old gearieman By to catch s tree 
hss + begun to pull out of the station! But it’s « glorious sensation for the modes 


whether you go to bed whee the lark rises, oF rise when the lark 
‘matter'whetber you catch suburban trains of the eightcen-hows to 


6 eatdale 
] s ” 
O’Sullivan’s 
HEELS OF NEW LIVE RUBBER 
Pena obo gncephoees 
PP ec 
ay O'Sullivan’s” to your shoemaker when you buy sew shore aod when you 
neo 


50c Attached 
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MAKING IT TRUE TO “LIFE” 


tian Association, Association 
Men. O’Sullivan’s Rubber Heels 


and the young idca in muscular | 


Christianity have always gone to- 
gether. 

Besides the regular list there 
are always extras that are taken 
on for one reason or another 
and the copy that goes into these 
is necessarily special. 

For example: when it was 
deemed advisable to take space in 
the Tammany Times, the appeal 
was couched in somewhat dif- 
ferent language from that used in 
approaching the readers: of the 
Literary Digest. One ad in the 





There are at least three 
classes of advertisers who 
need the concentrated circu- 
lation that newspapers (and 
no other mediums) give. 


There is the manufacturer just en- 
tering upon an era of expansion. 
Newspaper advertising will secure him 
distribution in each locality by creating 
an instantaneous and apparent call for 
his goods that will back up and make 
effective his salesmen’s efforts with the 
jobber and retailer. He can then ex- 
pand his advertising and his distribu- 
tion simultaneously, and judiciously, 
effectively and economically. 


Then there is the manufacturer who 
finds his sales are not what they should 
be in certain localities. Through con- 
centrated newspaper circulation he can 
stimulate demand in such sections with- 
out being obliged to pay for circulation 
where it is not needed. 


And then there are many manufac- 
turers who find that certain sections of 
the country are not profitable markets 
for them. By using newspapers these 
can be eliminated and they can concen- 
trate their advertising appropriations on 
the other sections of the country, where 
they can do business profitably. 


For these three general classes 
of advertisers, or prospective ad- 
vertisers, or their agents, we have 
valuable and specific information 
regarding splendid newspapers to 
use for concentrating their adver- 
tising in prosperous sales centers. 


We represent good newspapers 
in a score of the leading cities of 
the land, and it is our business to 
supply you with every kind of in- 
formation obtainable about each 
of these papers and the field it 
occupies. 


This information is at your 
service, any time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Newspaper Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 

Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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latter medium starts out with the 
headline, “Thinkers.” The ad in 
the Tammany Times got under 
way with the headline, “Well 
Heeled,” a phrase that would 
naturally attract by its connota- 
tions. 

When the practice is thus ex- 
plained, it looks altogether sensi- 
ble and efficient, and it is hard 
to realize that the method of 


OF NEW LIVE RUBBER_ 


“Nature’s Way” 
How easy it used to be—didn’t it? You could run 


around all day—and never feel too tired to run some 
more, because you ran on soft pads which Nature put on 
your heels. You can have the same lightness of tread to- 
day if you attach the resilient 


O’Sullivan’s Heels of New Live Rubber 


to your shoes. You will be copying Nature exactly 


Make every step an easy one, and save your energy 
for the big j 











FOR STANDARD MAGAZINE READERS 


lumping a lot of mediums to- 
gether and dispensing the one 
kind of copy to them all should 
have any vogue at all. 

It is perfectly plain that a man 
reads his daily paper in one mood 
and a magazine in another, and 
that one magazine appeals to him 
for one reason and another mag- 
azine for another reason. And it 
seems equally plain that the ad- 
vertisement that best falls in 
with his mood will stand the best 
chance of getting its message se- 
curely into his thought. 

The wisdom of varying the ap- 
peal to fit the main classes of 
men, women, children and trades- 
men is too obvious and too gen- 
erally recognized to necessitate 
demonstration. More extended 
classifications are merely elabora- 
tions of the same theory. 

Does it pay? 


Yes, it certainly appears 
so. These classifications 
several advantages. In tl 
place, classification itself is 
vantage. It brings you .earer 
the individual by picking cut the 
people possessing certain traits in 
common. That makes you surer 
of the public ycu are addr ssing, 
You are in a position to know 
better how to be of servic 

In the second place, classifica- 
tions simplify the preparat on of 
copy. It really takes no ‘onger 
to prepare four different pieces 
of copy for four different pur- 
poses than to prepare one picce of 
copy that could be made ‘o do 
duty for all four. Most people 
would have less bother driving 
four horses singly than as a four- 
in-hand, especially if one were an 
American trotter, another a 
Percheron, another an English 
hunter and the last a circus pony. 
Any one of fair intelligence can 
do something with the animals 
one at a time, but it requires sev- 


to do 
yield 
first 
n ad- 


all ne 
on wren —tne 


te.” 
chy erect. toc anta seat bo 9 the eve. and wa 
tie step that stands for 


0 ‘SULLIVAN'S “HEELS 


APPEALING TO MASCULINE AMBITION 


eral kinds of a genius to make 
a good job of working them to- 
gether. 

Lastly, it is much easier to 
analyze a simple proposition than 
a complex one, and find some- 
thing to talk about. Classifica- 
tion provides fresh ideas and 
fresh phrases. 
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Shooting 
In The Dark 


There is 2 common but discreditable 
practice among some agents of presenting 
advertisers with premature and entirely 
inadequate plans for their advertising in 
order to get their business. The agent 
is forced by the advertiser to use these 
tactics to sell his services. With super- 
ficial, haphazard information about the prod- 
uct to be sold and the advertiser’s methods 
of distribution, the mere salesmen’s trick 
replaces the more mature plans of the pro- 
fessional student of selling problems. 


Fortunately, some agents will not use this 
method, even for new business; but unfortu- 
nately, the advertiser frequently is not experi- 
enced or sophisticated enough to appreciate 
the difference. The advertiser often likes 
those who shoot in the dark, and chooses 
from them the agency which seems to him to 
have the best marksmen. 


Far better for the advertiser to employ 
the agent with the reputation for his “punch” 
than to choose a brilliant shadow boxer! 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
Circulation, more than 1,750,000 Circulation, more than 1,900,000 
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We are always 
more at ease with 
those we know. 
Some people find it 
exceedingly hard to 
talk with a stranger 
by telephone. They 
cannot visualize the 
unseen and = un- 
known; they are 
conscious only of 
the inhuman and 
uncanny telephone 
instrument. It is a 
kind of telephone 
stage fright. 

Just so there is 
a kind of advertis- 
ing stage-fright 
which paralyzes the 
imagination and_ speech-centers 
of the copy-writer in the same 
way. He hangs over his desk 
and staring out the window or 
into the wall tries to resolve the 
great impersonal public—a big hu- 
man blur—into some of its famil- 
iar parts. When he does that he 
has a point of contact; he knows 
something to talk about. 


THESE CAR 





of New Live Rubber 


Al void the Spinal Jar 


‘The cushions a the joan and the pady at the heels pro 
vided by Nature, only partly reduce the shock As exieroal 
eusbion of resilient material t nevtralix sed avoid the 
coecession—to absorb ji, ws ii were—us bighl) casenual, end ibis 1» the mission of heels 





Net caly do they give new comion and pleasure to walking, bet v0 markedly do 
they relieve muscula: tension and eervou irmuability thai they have become an im 
Doras dewil is the moders prophylaxis of mas) teactioosl servous silment. 


YSULLIVAN RUBBER CO. 
101 Hedece St, New York 











FOR THE DOCTOR’S EYE 


Because of this many of the 
O’Sullivan Rubber Heel ads can 
be put together in a comparative- 
ly short time. They rank up near 
the front, at that, just because 
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Cushion Your Heels 
rae, Fhalig- Me isha -talel-te] 


SO* ATTACHED 


CARDS ARE IN UNUSUAL COLOR TON 


they are placed where they will 
do the most good; placed psycho- 
logically, that is to say, as well as 
physically. 

Aside from the diversified 
character of the copy, its most 
distinctive features are its educa- 
tional quality and its pictorial 
side. The educational line is be- 
ing followed more consistently 
now than ever before in the past. 
The possibilities for rubber heels 
are, of course, enormous. It may 
be that only a fraction of a frac- 
tion of the possible wearers have 
been reached. 

The tendency of manufactur- 
ers is to think that what is an 
old story to them is also old to 
the public. But it takes a tre- 
mendous deal of work and money 
to make the public pay any atten- 
tion to the manufacturer and his 
claims. He takes himself a good 
deal more seriously than the pub- 
lic does. 

The unprejudiced observer 
easily sees that there is still a 
great difference in rubber heels. 
So the real work for a long time 
to come is to tell people what rub- 
ber heels will do for them. 

If the -manufacturer honestly 
believes in his product he can af- 
ford to tell people time and time 
again the facts which to him are 
an old story—but which have to 
be repeated to the public day after 
day and year after year before 
they will be believed. But he 
must try to save time and money 
by adopting the tone and if possi- 
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ble the expression of the various 
mediums he uses. 

A few of the different types of 
copy reproduced herewith shows 
how this idea is being worked 
out, and what effective use is 
made of pictures in bringing out 
the thought. 

The appeal to women through 
their own mediums has taken 
more of the domestic side of the 
argument than the athletic, val- 
uable as the latter has always 
been, while the children’s copy 
(for mothers) has taken on the 
nature of an argument for the 
“preservation of a child’s natural 
resources.” 

“Don’t curb the children just 
to save the floors, or your 
nerves,” they said. “Put rubber 
heels on the little ones and see 
how quiet the house becomes.” 
Observe, too, how the elegance of 
the pictures refines and idealizes 
the bustling, hustling little rub- 
ber pads. 

The street car cards of the 
O'Sullivan company are as char- 
acteristic as the other copy, but 
in a different way. Little has 
been made of wording or picture 
and much has been made of color. 
In the line of cards, as you see 
them in the car, two-thirds of 
them depend on the design or 
wording to carry. This leaves 
the way to attention by the color 
route comparatively free of com- 
petition, and the remaining third 
travel that way. Most of these 
use strong color in one or two 
tones, which again leaves the way 
open to the advertiser who makes 
use of a color combination in un- 
usual shades. 

This is what the O'Sullivan 
people have done. They have 
taken stock of the car-card color 
scheme and then done something 
different, something mnewsy in 
color, as it were. It is, of course, 
necessary to change the color 
scheme from time to time, but 
this is as simple as any other de- 
tail. 

The color and lettering limit 
each other; and the color scheme 
may be modified more or less as 
the car-card gets out of the pub- 
licity into the educational stage. 

The O’Sullivan trade story is 

















Scope 


The 

Woman’s Home 
Companion 

is as broad as 
the scope of 


a woman’s 


life. 
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An Announcement 
And Some Facts 


Some advertisers have criticized a few of the advertise- 
ments carried in the ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY MAGA. 
ZINE. They call them “semi-objectionable.” They shall 
object to them no more for the advertisements in question 
have been cut out by us. 


Some advertisers also called attention to the discrepancy 
in the circulation figures of all the Sunday Magazines, stat- 
ing that the individual Sunday Papers distributing the Sun- 
day Magazines are not granted so large a circulation in the 
directories as are the total figures claimed by each Sunday 
Magazine. 


Advertisers should not forget that the Directory figures 
are not and never can be up to date. They cover periods 
from one year to eighteen months before the directory was 
printed. . 


As examples, a directory gives the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune an average Sunday Circulation of 105,416, whereas 
this paper now circulates about 150,000 Illustrated Sunday 
Magazines per issue. A leading Directory gives the Sunday 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times a Circulation of 60,000, whereas this 
paper has for some months distributed about 100,000 Illus- 
trated Sunday Magazines per issue. It gives the Sunday 
Cleveland Leader 60,000 average circulation, whereas this 
paper has for some time had an average circulation of over 
90,000 copies each Sunday. It gives the Rochester Demo- 
crat and Chronicle 43,000 average Sunday circulation, where- 
as this paper now distributes 52,000 Illustrated Sunday Mag- 
azines per week. 
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This same thing can be said of the Sunday Louisville 
urier Journal, the Sunday Detroit Free Press, the Sunday 
mphis Commercial Appeal, and, in fact, nearly all the 

rs distributing the ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY 
\ GAZINE. 


This same condition, no doubt, exists with the Sunday 
wspapers circulating the Associated Sunday Magazine, 
> American Sunday Magazine, and the Semi-Monthly . 
nday Magazine. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY MAGAZINE at pres- 
ent has a circulation of nearly 1,200,000 copies per issue— 
distributed in 19 large cities and their surrounding terri- 
tories—and from the experience of many Advertisers, I 
know that an advertisement inserted in our Magazine not 
only bears influence in the nearly 1,200,000 homes it reaches, 
but also influences the many dealers in our cities and towns, 
who sell, or should sell your goods 


fue Bema 


Advertising Director. 


Illustrated Sunday 
Magazine 


Published Cooperatively. by and as a Part of the Sunday 
Editions of the 


Pittsburgh Gazette Times Minneapolis Tribune 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle Louisville Courier-Journal 
Memphis Commercial Appeal Cleveland Leader 
Columbus Dispatch Detroit Free Press 
New Orleans Picayune Milwaukee Sentinel 
Kansas City Journal Des Moines Register & Leader 
Richmond Times-Dispatch Denver Republican 
Omaha World-Herald Worcester Telegram 
Cincinnati Com, Tribune Providence Tribune 
Buffalo Times 


Total Circulation over 1,100,000 Copies Per Week 
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as interesting as the advertising 
story. Space will not permit of 
an exhaustive analysis of the 
matter but a glance at the inside 
of the cobblers’ shops and re- 
pairers’ will testify to the work 
done. 

Effective links have been forged 
by their salesmen with the O’Sul- 
livan advertising in the magazines 
and in the local newspapers, street 
cars and subway stations. 

Attending to the dealers is 





Next.to 








HEELS 
of New LIVE Rubber 


THE ORIGINAL o’SULLIVAN, AS THE POSTER 
DEPICTS HIM 


merely the beginning of a process 
of intensification with an article 
like a rubber heel. The re-orders 
are so important and. the market 
is so universal that it pays to get 
out and do something along the 
line of “intensive” advertising. 

So the O’Sullivan salesmen have 
gone out to conquer the big met- 
ropolitan territory as a prelimi- 
nary. 

The O’Sullivan sales force is, 
as a matter of fact, not very far 
behind its possibilities. Every big 
hotel in Manhattan has its quota 
of O’Sullivan rubber heels, and 
you may be aware of what it 
means to get action in a hotel. 


Every hospital is fitted out. 
Eighty congressmen now gw well 
“heeled” as the result of in- 
quiry by one of the New York 
congressmen. 

This working by classes 
as much of a time and labor 
in the selling campaign as 
in preparing copy. Find th 
argument that is common 
appeal to the class; find th 
in bunches and it then is « 
question of percentage. 


So 
A COMPARISON OF CO 


“But ,, Newspaper advertising ex- 
pensive,” I imagine I hear scieone 
say. That’s a mistake. The )ighest 
priced newspaper space in Baltini re is 
$3.86 per inch. A post card contains 
about 19 square inches; that is, it is 
about equal to nine inches single col- 
umn in the newspaper. 

Such an advertisement in your most 
expensive newspaper would cost 
$30.24, and it would go to 80,000 
people. What would it cost you to 
send the same advertisement as a post 
card? Eight hundred dollars for post- 
age alone! And the printer would 
want another $80 at the very least. 

Another paper will give your ad- 
vertisement a circulation of 120,000 for 
$19.80. Uncle Sam will charge you 
$1,200 to reach that many homes. And 
don’t forget the printer’s bill. 

Waste? Yes, certainly, but how 
much? Would half the newspaper’s 
readers be worth your _ reaching. 
Would 25 per cent? Why, if only 5 
per cent of the readers of one of 
these newspapers were first-class pros: 
pects for you, and 1 per cent of the 
other paper’s readers probable buyers, 
you still would be reaching them 
cheaply through the newspapers as 
compared with sending them direct com- 
munication by mail.—O. C. Harn before 
Baltimore Ad Club. 

TO SETTLE LABOR QUESTIONS 
PEACEABLY 


Following a policy inaugurated at the 
close of the garment workers’ strike in 
1910, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, April 12, 
at Chicago, signed an agreement with 
their 10,000 employes by which it is 
planned to insure a peaceful settlement 
of all labor disputes, thereby eliminating 

possibility of strikes. The move is 
ealled by those who framed its details 
the most far-reaching conciliatory labor 
measure ever adopted in Chicago. It 
is modeled after the peace protocol 
signed by employers and garment work- 
ers of New York at the close of the 
costly garment workers’ strike of last 
year. 

By the terms of the agreement the 
old arbitration board becomes an “ap- 
pellate” court to which disgruntled em- 
ployees may appeal decisions of the joint 
board. Five members from each side, 
with an eleventh to be chosen by these, 
will compose the court. 
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Just What Do You Want? 


Largest Net Circulation 


In New Orleans, The Item 
(3 cents) guarantees it. 








Largest City Circulation 


In New Orleans, The Item 
(3 cents) guarantees it. 





Largest Country Circulation 


The New Orleans Item 
(3 cents) guarantees it. 





Largest Volume Advertising 


In New Orleans, The 
Item (3 cents) prints it. 





Largest Volume Local 


Advertising 
In New Orleans, The 
Item (3 cents) prints it. 





Largest Volume Foreign 
Advertising 


In New Orleans, The 
Item (3 cents) prints it. 





Put other ques- 
tions up to 


THE JOHN BUDD CO. 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis 


A. G. Newmyer, Business Manager 
New Orleans 
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“IMPORTED” NO LONGER 
A MAGIC WORD 


RETAILER SAYS CONSUMERS DEMAND 
QUALITY AND CARE LITTLE 
ABOUT PLACE OF MANUFACTURE 
—URGES THAT MANUFACTURERS 
GIVE SALESMEN EXPLICIT INFOR- 
MATION ABOUT COMPOSITION OF 
GOODS 


By Garrett Byrnes, Ph.G. 


Printers’ INK asks me to state 
whether I, as a retail druggist, re- 
ceive as many requests for im- 
ported goods as formeriy. On re- 
ceiving the letter I had to stop 
and try to realize that there is 
any demand at all. 

That feature enters so little in- 
to my business to-day that it 
need not be considered at all. 

Some years ago it did have 


some effect, but to-day, quality 
being the same, the domestic prod- 
uct really has the advantage, as 
the consumer is not willing to 
pay the extra price for imported 


goods. Quality is being consid- 
ered more than ever. 

In speaking with several groc- 
ery clerks I find that they easily 
supplant the imported goods sim- 
ply by saying, “I wish you would 
try this (can of peas, for in- 
stance), and if you don’t like it 
we will credit vour account with 
the amount.” 

Quality being what they claim 
they seldom fail to get the do- 
mestic goods in to stay, and also 
save the consumer a few cents. 

Two dealers (grocers) say that 
imported goods, especially sauces 
(and if I remember correctly the 
Holbrook brand), are not selling 
as well as formerly, except cer- 
tain goods of proved superior 
quality. 

A few classes of goods, im- 
ported and long known as stand- 
ard, may have the preference 
because the volume of domestic 
goods of the same quality has not 
been great enough to inform the 
consumer that as good can be 
made here. 

One of the proprietors of a 
suburban department store em- 
ploying about sixty clerks stated 


that the argument would be of go 
little use as not to be considered 
at all, except in certain instances 
as above stated. 

Printers’ INK is certainly stand- 
ing for high morals in business 
and must be doing great good. 
As manufacturers are beg nning 
to see that they can and should 
help the dealer it would be a 
great thing if you could ‘nduce 
them to provide the salesme:: with 
a fairly good fund of know ledge 
of the goods they are sellin, and 
a lesser fund of incorrect infor- 
mation, and still less of evasion, 
subterfuge and plain buncombe 
which are so transparent as to in- 
duce a dealer to lose coniidence 
in the house and the goods. 

It is also not very flattering to 
a dealer to feel that he is con- 
sidered an easy “come-on.” 

A man selling one line of 
goods, candy for example, s! 
know something about the 
position and process of manufac- 
ture and cleanliness of the goods 
they ask him to offer to his good 
people, whose interests he serves. 

But they don’t—or if they do 
they won’t tell him. If I ask if 
there is glucose in the cream they 
say, “Why, I have never been 
asked such a question before.” 

Who, I ask, is the fool? 

Surely, I cannot be the only 
one in all the country who is 
careful of what he buys and sells. 

The salesman for the Belle 
Mead Sweets makers is the only 
one who has not sidestepped the 
question. 

The greater information I 
possess of the goods the better 
can I sell them. A salesman in a 
few minutes could give me in- 
formation which might take 
hours or days of searching for 
in books or magazines. I handle 
a great many lines of goods. 

Some really care whether | sell 
the goods, many only care to load 
me up. I feel that the manufac- 
turer would be benefited by mak- 
ing matters a trifle easier for the 
retailer. 


—  — 
Frederick M. Randall, who has been 
assistant manager of the Charles H. 
Fuller advertising agency in_|)etroit 
since July, 1910, has been made man- 
ager of the Detroit branch of the 
company. 
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= 
It Pays Three Times 
Better Than Expected 


‘Farm and Home has done three times better than we 
expected. Our page advertisement brought 1400 in- 
quiries, making cost per inquiry two-thirds less than 
the cost we set on satisfactory returns. This is of course 
highly satisfactory. We will be with you regularly.’’ 


Brings in over 1400 
inquiries at $1°° apiece 


The advertiser (name on request) who wrote the above letter 
(unsolicited) has proved the advertising and selling value of 
Farm and Home. It’s just another demonstration of the 
pulling power of 


ARM™HOME 


The Leading National Semi-Monthly Farm Paper 


—just more evidence of its responsive, aggressive readers. Ag- 
gressive because the letter quoted above referred to a land ad- 
vertisement, promoting mew territory. Farm and Home with its 


500,000 Circulation 


goes into the homes of farmers of the new era—enterprising 
business farmers who realize large profits from their farms as 
a result of the modern business principles they apply to farm- 
ing. ‘They make and spend money for “advertised goods,” 
purchasing from local dealers as well as direct by mail. 
The excellence of editorials and high class of advertising 
carried are indicative of the high class of its readers. 





| Address our nearest Office for Sample Copies and Advertising Rates | 





THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg, 601 Oneida Bldg. Aberdeen 815 Fourth Ave. 1-57 Worthington St. 
Chieago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. South Dakota New York Springfield, Mass. 
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BIG STORE VS. THE SMALL 
STORE 


THE ADVANTAGE OF THE LATTER 
OVER THE FORMER—IS THERE A 
VITAL LACK IN THE LARGE INSTI- 
TUTION ?—THE MANUFACTURERS’ 
OPPORTUNITY WITH THE “LITTLE” 
DEALER—FROM HOUSE-ORGAN OF 
BARCALO MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY 


By Frank Anderson, 
Advertising Manager of Barcalo Manu- 
facturing Company (Beds), Buffalo. 

The small store frequently has 
an advantage over the large store 
because of the personal attention 
the dealer is able to give to his 
selling. In most of the small or 
moderate size towns the dealer is 
nearly always “out in front.” He 
watches every sale if he does not 
make it himself. In many cases 
he makes the sale himself, and 
with his knowledge of the cost 
and the margin of profit, together 
with the confidence that comes to 
him naturally from being thé 
boss, he is able to talk better than 
an employed salesman. He also 
has the advantage of knowing just 
what the same article costs his 
competitor, and that helps him. 
Then, too, the fact that he is the 
proprietor invariably creates a 
certain confidence in the customer. 

The writer has frequently had 
an opportunity to observe the sell- 
ing methods of the large stores— 
in some cases the largest stores 
in the country—and it is interest- 
ing to note the difference between 
the large and the small store. The 
largest stores of the better grade 
always seem to have excellent 
salesmen. The men seem to be 
acquainted with the merchandise 
and know how to present it in- 
terestingly. But there often ap- 
pears to be a certain lack of some- 
thing vital in their work. They 
seem to be too far removed from 
any personal interest in the sale. 
To the critical observer they ap- 
pear to be working for a salary, 
although they do their work con- 
scientiously and ably. In nine 
cases out of ten their work is 
commendable; nevertheless, the 
fact remains that they lack the 
vital interest in each individual 
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sale which the dealer who does his 
own selling possesses. With: the 
small dealer it is his bread and 
butter and the welfare of his busi- 
ness and his family. He is closer 
to the precipice or danger line, 
He must make good. If he is a 
young dealer, just starting in busi- 
ness, he will study night and day 
to acquire every possible sclling 
point of every article in his siore. 
When his customer comes in 
he is alive with ideas, and, 
naturally, his work has a zest, 
and confidence-breeding energy 
that is contagious. A _ young, 
hard-working dealer is _ the 
best’ kind of a risk 6 a 
manufacturer. Such oung 
men should be endamiiiiees and 
helped by generous credit meth- 
ods on the part of the manufac- 
turer. They are high-grade men 
and will repay in loyalty the man- 
ufacturer who helps them over 
the first few difficult years. After. 
they get over the “hump” in the 
road, they come back and stick to 
the men who first helped them. 

But the big store can, and often 
does, inspire its salesmen with a 
personal interest. We have one 
department store in mind in the 
furniture department of which 
over one hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of furniture is sold in 
a year, with only two salesmen on 
the floor. But the buyer, in this 
case, is the explanation of the 
success of the department. He 
is always on the job; he keeps his 
eye constantly on his men; steps 
in and makes many a sale himself, 
and is always alive, active and 
planning further increases. He 
makes his men fee! that they have 
a personal interest in every sale. 
He rewards his men with ample 
bonuses. He keeps them closely 
in touch and in sympathy with the 
policy of the house. 

It depends largely on the indi- 
vidual store or manager as to 
whether or not its salesmen feel 
the personal interest. A distant, 
repressive policy of handling 
salesmen will result in the sales- 
men working hard to hold their 
jobs to make good. There will be 
no warmth in their work. If they 
see the boss but seldom and then 
only to be criticised and scolded, 
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‘their ardor will not increase. 
They will do their duty, but they 
annot put that surplus energy into 

ir work that comes from en- 
usiastic devotion to the house 
from a knowledge that they 
are getting a square deal. To 
ake men give you their best you 
must treat them as men. 
lhe big store and the big busi- 
ness will always suffer a handicap 
in the face of the tremendous con- 
centration of effort on the part of 
the small store or business, The 
thing to do is to modify and 
minimize that handicap. It can 
be done through organization, 
through solid and real interest in 
the salesmen, so that they will 
feel the same desire to clinch 
every sale or rumor of one that 
comes their way as does the small 


store. 
+08» -- 


BALTIMORE CLUB’S NEW 
QUARTERS 


A novelty was introduced at the 
luncheon of the Advertising Club of 
Baltimore on Wednesday, April 10, 
when it occupied for the first‘ time, 
its new quarters at the Hotel Emerson, 
in the form of a _ miniature railroad 
train, an exact replica in fact, of the 
On-to-Dallas special which will take 
more than 100 Baltimoreans to the Dal- 
las Convention in May. More than 200 
members of the club were present and 
interesting addresses on advertising and 
modern business methods were delivered 
by O. F. Hershey of Baltimore, and 
Ernest Suffern of Suffern & Sons, ac- 
countants and efficiency engineers in 
New York. 

All Baltimore is interested in its 
Advertising Club’s determination to 
land the 1918 Adclub Convention for 
the Monumental City. The membership 
of the Baltimore Club exceeds 400 
and new members are coming in at 
the rate of fifty a week. 

While it is now definitely known 
that more than 100 members of the 
Baltimore Club will go to Dallas, it 
is probable that before the On-to- 
Dallas special pulls out, there will be 
a great many more. 


a Op 


A. J. Gold, T. Gibson and A. S. 
Fell, New York. are the incorporators 
of the Record Exchange and Advertis- 
ing Company to do a general advertis- 
ing business. Capital stock, $100,000. 


It has been announced that a com- 
bin ation of Chicago mail-order houses 

ill print and circulate free a daily 
paper in LaPorte, Ind. 


A movement is on foot to organize 
an ad club at Jacksonville, Fla, 



































HE readers of 
Munsey’s 
Magazine 

buy it because they 
like it and want it; 
not because the 


publisher offers 
rate bargains, or 
premiums. 


The Frank A. Munsey 
Company 


75 Fifth Ave., New York 
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According to the reports of 
the Association of Ameri- 
can Advertisers, for the six 
months ending October 


31, 1911, more Tribunes 
were sold daily in Minne- 


apolis than all other local 
English dailies combined. 
The total net paid city and 
country circulation thus re- 
ported was 94,103. It has 


now grown to an average 


of 98,013 for March, 1912. 


Che Mime 
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The Minneapolis Tribune 
gained more lines of Adver- 
tising in 1911, as compiled 
by the Mail Order Journal, 
than any newspaper in New 


York, Chicago, Boston, St. 
Louis or San Francisco. It 
alone of all the newspapers 
of the Northwest gained 
more than 800,000 lines in 
1911. 


lis Tribune 
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WHY WE DO NOT ADVER- 
TISE OUR GUARANTEE 


GIVING THE GOODS THEMSELVES THE 
OPPORTUNITY OF SAYING THE 
FINAL WORD THAT SHALL WIN 
CONSUMER'S CONFIDENCE—H 0 W 
THE PURCHASER MAY BE MADE A 
“BOOSTER” OF A BRAN D—COPY 
THAT DOES NOT TELL THE WHOLE 
STORY 

By W. J. Stark, 

Advertising Manager of L. Goldsmith 

& Son (trunks), Newark, 7 

Why exhaust all your advertis- 
ing ammunition in the advertise- 
ments or in the follow-up? Every 
manufacturer agrees 
goods themselves condition re-or- 
ders and the purchaser’s good 
will. Why not, therefore, leave 
part of your message for the 
product itself to tell? 

If in the quality of your goods 
you exceed the expectations of 
the purchaser who has read your 
ad and follow-up, it is the more 
likely that he will be a better 
“booster” of the product. 

On this basis, I planned an ad- 
vertising campaign for trunks. 
We were to advertise trunks in 
the leading mediums as “Good, 
serviceable trunks that are sold 
at a price that the consumer can 
afford and will willingly pay— 
one hundred different and distinc- 
tive styles to choose from, and 
every style representing the ut- 
most in trunk value at the price.” 
These bare facts were clothed 
with appropriate human interest 
illustrations and conservative rea- 
son why copy and some talk about 
an additional registration feature 
which insured these trunks per- 
manently against loss. The trunks 
were fully guaranteed by a broad 
and liberal bond, but nothing was 
said in any of the advertisements 
about .“guarantee’—we avoided 
that purposely. We wanted to 
give the customer something 
more than he expected. 

Each trunk had a numbered 
brass plate on the top, embodied 
with our trade-mark, as an iden- 
tification feature and inside the 
tray of the trunk was a post card 
bearing the same number, to be 
filled in and mailed by the pur- 


that the. 


chaser, when we issued and 
mailed him an original guz-antee 
bond covering the trunk h. pur- 
chased. 

The purchaser did not kn 
this guarantee feature wh 
read the advertisement, an: nat- 
urally when it was explair.d to 
him by the retail salesman, |... had 
confidence in the article ind it 
helped to clinch the sale. 

What’s more, the merch:ndise 
stood up under the guarante’. and 
made every purchaser an <nthu- 
siastic booster and free aidver- 
tiser. I believe that advertising 
copy free from “wonderful prom- 
ises, unheard of values and riches 
forever” is the only kind, that will 
hold public confidence and repeat 
indefinitely with safety. 

It is necessary for any business 
concern to secure the absolute 
confidence of the public, as surely 
this is a primary requisite to un- 
interrupted success. And to pre- 
cipitate this, the responsibility 
does not cease with the mere 
plausible, convincing argument 
set forth in advertising copy. 

It is not enough tq convince the 
consumer that you have a good 
article which he ought to possess, 
but it is quite as important that 
in the possession and use of the 
article this same confidence be not 
shattered. 

Confidence to be worth any- 
thing to an advertiser, cannot be 
limited to any specific period of 
time, covered by the life of a 
piece of advertising copy, as this 
quality is something that grows, 
and the mind must constantly be 
free from doubt and_ suspicion 
straight through to the conclusion 
of a transaction—which means 
satisfaction with the purchase. 

An advertising appeal to tempt 
human desire should be, in char- 
acter and argument, sufficiently 
conservative and reasonable to al- 
low the purchased article, on its 
own merits, to represent more 
than. the complimentary things 
said about it. Then the question 
of creating satisfaction will never 
hang in the balance. 

A line of straightforward copy 
is the shortest distance between 
your product and the buying 
public. 


W of 
i he 
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Circulation Is What 
Advertisers Buy 


BE SURE AND BUY THE RIGHT KIND 


THE NEWS SCIMITAR of MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, 
is the leading and largest afternoon newspaper in the Mississippi Valley 
South of St. Louis for over 700 miles. It has the largest circulation 
and is the oldest and best read. 


It also has the largest circulation of any evening newspaper in the 
Mississippi Valley South of St. Louis in a district nearly 800 miles wide. 

It has a larger circulation than any newspaper, morning or after- 
noon, in New Orleans. 


It is making greater progress than any newspaper, morning or 
afternoon, in the Mississippi Valley South of St. Louis in point of adding 
PAID circulation, and is spending more money to give its advertisers 
a. circulation than any newspaper in the South. This is said ad- 
visedly. 


It is making a greater GAIN ‘in the City of Memphis and County 
of Shelby than ever before in its history. On the last day of March, 
1912, the NET PAID CIRCULATION of THE NEWS 
SCIMITAR, in Memphis and Shelby county, was a little over 20,000 ; 
the NET PAID CIRCULATION for the first fifteen days of ‘April, 
in Memphis and Shelby county, was 21,677. 

THE TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION of THE 
NEWS SCIMITAR, City and Country, for the first fifteen days of 
April, 1912, was 41,642, and growing daily. 

THE NEWS SCIMITAR carries more LOCAL advertising, 
WEEK DAYS, month in and month out, than any newspaper, morn- 
ing or afternoon, in Memphis. 

THE NEWS SCIMITAR stands for everything that is best and 
cleanest, is for Memphis and its territory and its upbuilding. 

MR. py race if you want what you want when you 
want it, and a heaping measure full, you will use THE NEWS 
SCIMITAR. 


Chicago NEW YORK Boston 
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General Opinion Relative to Agency 
House-Organs 


Continued from last week’s Printers’ Ink 








THE AGENT’S HANDS SHOULD 


BE FREE 


Our position upon the question of 
house-organs, or any other method of 
getting a rebate from publishers, is the 
one we established when we_ started 
in business. We have steadily re- 
frained in all cases from accepting 
any favors, legitimate or illegitimate, 
from any of the mediums which we 
use for our customers’ advertising. 

We feel that we are in a stronger 
position to buy space for our cus- 
tomers in that we have no house-organ 
or any other system of receiving patron- 
age of any kind from any publisher. 

Our construction of our position is 
that we represent our customers, that 
we are their agents, that as their 
purchasing agents we buy their space 
for them, and that it is up to us to 
buy it at the lowest possible price and 
in the best possible mediums. Our 
hands must be entirely free so that we 
can buy any space fequired without 
fear or favor. If we have any influence 
with any publisher by reason of a 
large volume of business placed with 
him, our only use of that influence 
is to get consideration. for our clients’ 
advertising. We do not use such in- 
fluence to get concessions for ourselves, 
and every such concession that we have 
gained, no matter in what form it 
came, has been used for the client. 

Considerable copy is being made out 
of the fact that some agents have 
abandoned the house-organ idea. This 
is all right as far as it goes, but one 
is sometimes reminded of the fact that 
more dust was kicked up by the lamb 
that went astray and came back than 
by the ninety and nine that never left 
the fold. 

Catxins & Hoven. 


MR. MAHIN EXPLAINS HIS 
POSITION 


The articles you are printing regard- 
ing the policy recently adopted by us 
in refusing to accept advertisements 
for the “Mahin Advertising Data Book” 
and The Mahin Messenger, are creat- 
ing an impression that we do not feel 
is quite fair to us. 

At no time have we ever felt there 
was any ethical question involved in 
our accepting money paid us by pub- 
lishers or space sellers in connection 
with the service that we rendered them. 

The position we took in excluding 
advertisements from the ‘‘Mahin Ad- 
vertising Data Book” and The Mahin 
Messenger was based on a much larger 
and broader stand than the _ house- 
organ question. 

We have decided that we could in- 
crease the efficiency of our service, 
sharpen the edge of our purchasing 


power, and economiz 
we made a very clear 
relationship of publi 
sellers with us. 

We decided that, 
space seller came ini 
we did not know whe 
ing as a customer or 
lost a great deal of 
out just what his mi::ion was, 

By refusing to plice any busi 
whatever for publishers or space 
ers, dealers in advertising material 
accept from them any orders to dog 
work for them, we imuicdiately clarif 
the situation. i 

In adopting this pol 
ments in the “Mahin_.\dvertising 
Book” and The Mahin Messenger 
to be excluded as a matter of course, 
_ So far as we know the Mahin AC 
tising Company is the i 
placing advertising tli: 
ones publishers as 

fet, this principle has been follo 
for years in the banking business, 
is no uncommon thing for cert{ 
leading bankers to borrow money f 
other banks than their own, but it 
pretty generally understood that 
best banks do not discount any pg 
of its officers or directors. i 

Mr. David R. Forgan, President 
the National City Bank of Chic 
made a statement some years ago 
he never knew of a bank failure wh 
one rule was religiously kept, and { 
rule was that, no official of the b4 
ever was permitted to borrow mo 
from the bank. 

This action in excluding as customa 
publishers, space sellers or dealers 
advertising supplies, was not actua 
by the suggestion of any customer 
the Mahin Advertising Company, 
even after a discussion of this maf 
with them. 

It is our honest conviction that 
talk of our competitors, publishers 
space sellers had absolutely no 
whatever to do with our taking # 
stand. It was wholly the example 
precepts of such men as Mr. Fo 
that prompted us in taking the ac 
that we did. 

Manin ApverTistnc Company, 
John Lee Mahin, President 


y the advert 


“PRIVATE GRAFT” 


1. To question (1) in your ing 
of April 10, I answer, no. I comé 
intimate contact with many_newsp 
publishers and_ practically all the 
resentatives who are soliciting adve 
ing for the various publications, | 
is no mistakng the honest attitude 
publishers to the proposition no ma 
what their public declarations may 
I have yet to find a_ publisher 0 
publisher’s representative who in # 
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other but Brooklyn papers? Yes, of course, many do 
—en route home or to work. It is simply additional 
proof of Brooklyn breadth of mind, for New Yor 
has some great newspapers of national scope. 


But in Brooklyn homes, at 
leisure, and for the especial benefit of the housewife (the 
important person from the advertiser’s standpoint) the 
Brooklyn papers are read, with a sense of personal touch§ 
and interest impossible with any outside paper. 

Several large advertisers have 
made private house to house canvasses to satisfy themselves 
on this important point and have not failed to write letters 
of appreciation and satisfaction with the conditions they§ 
proved—that nearly all Brooklynites read Brooklyn news- 
papers with unvarying faithfulness. 

Do many Brooklyn people take 
only Manhattan newspapers? There are some, but it is| 
hardly necessary to point.out that they are not the repre- 
sentative homes and citizens, nor represent the intelligent, 
prosperous class that has property, social and mental in- 
terests which are most efficiently served only by Brooklyn 
newspapers. 

People who use Brooklyn simply 
to sleep in at first, are usually soon made over into real 

ompany, Brooklynites, because Manhattan’s abnormal conditions are 

ss left behind. 

: The combined family appeal of the 
Brooklyn newspapers and the broader social interests they 
foster are an irresistible force which can work for your goods 
as it has for other famous products. 


OMPANY, 


Preset Brooklyn Citizen 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle Brooklyn Freie Presse 
Brooklyn Standard Union Brooklyn Daily Times 


(nly brooklyn Pipers Cover Brooklyn Homes 
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New Wealth From 
Waste in 


The South 


“The Most Prosperous Section 
of the World.” 


In 1880 the capital invested 
in the Cotton Seed industry of 
the South was only $3,862,300, 
and the value of its crude prod- 
ucts was $7,690,921. The total 
value of production in 1910 was 
$142,710,000. 

Not many years ago the Cot- 
ton Seed of the South was a 
“waste product.” After plant- 
ing, the remainder was used as 
fertilizer or burned. 

Coke has also taken a high 
place in the South during recent 
years. The South now produces 
almost one-fourth of the annual 
output of the United States. 

These are just two instances 
of how the South is progressing. 

It will pay you to advertise in 
the South. Use these papers: 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Ledger (E) 
Mobile Register (M & S) 
Montgomery Advertiser (M & S) 


FLORIDA ' 

Jacksonville Metropolis (E) 
GEORGIA 

Albany Herald (E) 

Atlanta Constitution (M & S) 

Atlanta Georgian (E) 

Atlanta Journal (E & S) 

Augusta Chronicle (M & S) 

Columbus Ledger (E & S) 

Macon News (E) 

Macon Telegraph (M & S) 

Savannah Morning News (M & S) 

Savannah Press (E) 
KENTUCKY | 

Louisville Courier-Journal (M & S) 
LOUISIANA ‘ 

New Orleans Item (E & S) 

New Orleans Picayune (M & S) 

New Orleans States (E & S) 

New Orleans Times-Democrat (M & S) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte News (E & S) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charieston Post (KE) 
Columbia State (M & S) 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga News (E) 
Chattanooga ‘Times (M & S) 
Knoxville Journal & Tribune (M & S) 
Knoxville Sentinel (E) 
Memphis Commercial Appeal (M & S) 
Memphis News-Scimitar (E) 
Nashville Banner (E) 
TEXAS 
Houston Chronicle (E & S) 
San Antonio Express (M & S) 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond Journal (E) 
Richmond News Leader (E) 


Combined Circulation Nearly a 
Million 
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| confidence would not acknowlede that 


the advertising they were comp:i] 

do with the advertising agenc ip 
pure graft and of no ‘direct beuefit to 
them. 

2. To this question I would «answer 
yes. Reasons why such tactics lessen 
the efficiency of an agency and weaken 
its influence with clients could be 
multiplied indefinitely when you con. 
sider that both the newspapers and 
the clients of agencies regard the 
methods used by the agencies in 50. 
liciting business for their own »ublica- 
tions, pure graft, and when you con- 
sider further that the patronage could 
not be obtained except throws! 
leverage that the agencies have 
the publications, there seems litt! 
for extended discussion. 

8. The closer a railroad sticks to its 
own line of business as a common 
carrier, the better it will be for such 
corporations and the public at large. 

I subscribe for Printers’ Inx five 
years in advance and I read the maga- 
zine regularly. Regardless of what | 
think of the publication in other ways, 
I always have the feeling that it is not 
the prejudiced house-organ of some ad- 
vertising agency, but stands on its feet 
as an independent publication, the same 
as other standard leading magazines, 

Deere & Company, 
oline, [Il, 
Department of Publicity. 
frank D. Blake, Director. 


REFLECTS UPON ALL AGENCIES 


We do not believe in house-organs 
for advertising agencies which accept 
any kind of advertising whatever, and 
we quite agree with the statement of 
the Canton Manufacturing Company 
that the loose methods of some adver- 
tising agencies have brought the whole 
advertising business into bad repute 
with conservative business. 

Any source of income to an agency 
which is as questionable as house-organs 
which accept advertising reflects upon 
all advertising business. It is quite 


| as reprehensible as it would be for a 


purchasing agent to engage in a personal 
business on the side buying his goods 
for the personal business from the very 
houses that he was buying from as 
purchasing agent. This is the whole 
thing in a nutshell. 
WaAtton ApverTisinc & Printinc Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Perry Walton. 


ANSWER 


PUBLISHERS PLEASE 
DIRECT 


We are not aware of any place where 
we have been shut off from any patti 
cular favors on account of our agencies 
having house-organs, that is, we don’t 
know of any particular case. 

In considering this matter, it brings 
up the question in our mind as to 
what position the papers take toward 
advertising in the organs. Do_ they 
consider it good publicity? 
them? 


Does it pay 
Do they spend the money in 
these house-organs under protest, either 
inwardly or outwardly? -Do they feel 
they are getting their money’s worth 
or do they’ figure it is a contribution 
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and something to give them a stand-in 
with the agency? Do they figure that 
they have placed the agency under obli- 
gations to them or do they figure that 
the space they use is worth the price 
and is a good investment? 
they look on the amount they 
r this space as a contribution or 
expense unwarranted by the re- 
then our opinion is that the 
yrgan would naturally prevent 
gency from getting ag much for 
client as he could otherwise. 
1 regard to your question 8. We 
think there is a comparison. 
make the case parallel, the agency 
| have to run their house-organs 
he personal benefit of some indi- 
and not for the benefit of the 
ss as a whole. 
Rock Istanp Pow Company. 
Rock Island, {il. 
Shepard, Advertising Manager. 


SIGNIFICANT 


[En. Note:—We are not permitted 
to name the writer of the following 
letter but we can say that he is the 
president of a large and famous man- 
ufacturing concern formerly placing its 
advertising through a __ house-organ 
agency but now doing business through 
other channels.] 

The two editorials in March 21, 
Printers’ Inx, “Sharpening the Buying 
Edge,”’ and “Dulling the Buying Edge,” 
are most interesting to every business 
man who buys advertising. Your three 
questions will show up the whole 
matter. 


Question No. 1, I would answer by 


saying no agency can aggressively 
solicit advertising from publishers 
carrying my business without dulling 
their “buying edge’ when they get 
ready to use it in my behalf. 

Question No. 2, I would answer by 
saying that these tactics must inevi- 
tably lessen the agency’s efficiency to 
its client. 

Question No. 8, I presume, is merely 
illustrative, for a railroad purchasing 
agent issuing a house-organ for his 
own interest is just the same as the 
agency issuing a house-organ for its 
own interest. No man can serve two 
masters, 

You are perfectly free to publish 
this, but for special reasons I do 
not care for you to use my name, or 
indicate from whom this reply comes. 


THE ADVERTISER IS BEGINNING 
TO TAKE NOTICE 


In reply to your letter asking what 
we think of the house-organ for adver- 
tising agencies, would suggest that the 
publishers themselves who buy this ad- 
vertising are the ones to consult if 
you want pointed and emphatic informa- 
tion. As we have never published any- 


thing of the kind it would be very easy- 


to sit back and throw bricks at those 
who have, but after all, this particular 
form of rebate is not ideal, as it is 
so plain that he who runs may read 
and the advertiser is beginning to say 
unpleasant things about it. 

It surely does take nerve to cut 
off a big source of revenue like this 
and congratulations are due whenever 





The mere statement that THE 
NASHVILLE DemocraT leads the 
other Nashville newspapers in 
volume of local advertising car- 
ried means nothing to a general 
advertiser or advertising agent 
unless he knows and takes into 
consideration the fact that 


The Nashville 


Democrat 


began publication Sept. 20, 1911, 
as the result of an unprecedented 
popular demand that instantly re- 
flected itself in an immediate cir- 
culation of over 25,000 copies 
daily. 

Local business men, merchants 
and others, who depend upon ef- 
fective publicity to thoroughly, 
economically, and at the same 
time harmoniously cover the only 


field open to them, quickly seized 
upon the advertising columns of 
this remarkable newspaper, and 
have used them liberally from 
that day to this. 


This talk is directed to the general 
advertiser and advertising agent, who 
with less at stake has been proportion- 
ally less interested and slower than the 
man right on the spot, to take advantage 
of the opportunity for intensive adver- 
tising in Nashville. 

The flat rate of five cents per 
agate line, one agate line or a million, 
it seems to us, presents what should be 
an irresistible invitation. 


The examination just made by 
the A. A. A., the complete re- 
port of which we seek an oppor- 
tunity to lay before you, bears out 
every circulation statement made. 


We are at your service, any 
time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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t happens. But as in the case of 
phe prodigal son, it seems to us that 
it is due to the fellow who 

Htayed at home and sawed wood. 
i i were possible to eliminate 
favor from 


Fesult would be that quite a number 
hf rate cards would be reduced or 
flse certain publications would suddenl 
ye lean. Such a condition will 
ver exist this side of the millenium, 
if the man who is paying the 
mddler, namely the advertiser, will take 
fhe trouble to know that every dollar 
f his money goes for space and service 
ind nothing else, it will not be long 
mefore causes for complaint will be 
few and far between. There will be 
Newer advertising agencies and more 
real money for the advertiser, the 
publisher and the agent because a 
has been accomplished where 


Matiory & MitcHetr, 
Chicago, II. 
H. H. Mallory. 


MAS ISSUED A CIRCULAR OF HIS 
OWN ON SAME SUBJECT 


Your letter of March 12 received, and 
is regards the editorial which appeared 
on PRINTERS’ Ink will say “them’s my 
Pentiments.’ 

I heartily agree with every argument 
Hut forth in the article, and am enclos- 
Png a little circular which I got out 
hat gives my ideas in the matter. 

d RAY ADVERTISING Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
A. Gray. 


'T’S A GOOD THING TO KEEP 
| YOUR OWN SELF RESPECT 


The agency house-organ is a pest to 
the advertising business. 
| We. look upon publishers’ adver- 
ising in these house-organs as a means 
’f graft employed by the agency, to the 
Metriment of the agency’s customers. 
| We believe the publisher appreciates 
the agency which does business on the 
quare, and will recognize such agencies 
hy extra care given to the matter of 
position. In this way the customer 
mets the benefit of the agent’s decent 
Practices. 

There is no question in our mind but 
that the agency which accepts financial 
avors from publishers not only lowers 
ts own efficiency, but also loses its 
ndependence a self respect. 

GARDNER ADVERTISING COMPANY, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

H. Gardner, President. 

DOWN TO FIRST PRINCIPLES 

Tue ARKENBERG-MACHEN CoMPANY 
Toledo. Ohio. 

Until the question is decided once 
nd for all whether advertising is a 
rofession or a business—whether it is 
science or simply a commercial occu- 
jation—you are going to be harassed 
vith mighty perplexing problems. 

f you decide that it is a profession 
ou might appoint a few of the elect 
o draft a set of rules of morality or 
thics. 


Then, dammit, you can make all the 
others ethical. 

If advertising is a business, you'll 
have to put up with the “marketing,” 
or else change the whole system, and 
demand all other businesses to do the 
same, so that profits will not be se- 
cured in the clever ways they have been 
in the past five thousand years. 

Personally, I think that the adver- 
tising agent or jobber who publishes a 
house-organ, » and receives donations 
for it from the publisher or manufac- 
turer, cannot give unbiased advice to 
his clients or customers. 

“Unbiased advice’ meaning FACTS 
and absolute truth—morality based on 
yD laws of God, if you’re talking about 
ethics. 


Epwin A. MAcHEN. 


“THIS REMINDS ME” 


The query brings up the subject as 
to whether a publisher who does con- 
siderable advertising and places it for 
insertion through various advertising 
agents, in this way comes within the 
circle of those who, because giving 
“financial favors,’ likewise expect re- 
ciprocation—and if so, do they get it? 

Tue Lotus ADVERTISING CoMPANy, 
J: Rosenbaum, a 
New York. 
—_——_—+0+-__—_ 


WASHINGTON CLUB ELECTS NEW 
PRESIDENT 


At_ the meeting of the Washington 
Ad Club, of Washington, D. C., April 
9, Granville M. Hunt, president, re- 
signed his office owing to pressure of 
business. This the Ad Club very much 
regrets. Walter McDonnell, the treas- 
urer, was elected president to succeed 
Mr. Hunt, and Kirkus Dugdale 
was elected to the treasurership of the 
club. E. F. Roberts, treasurer, V. B. 
Holman, solicitor, and F, . Kaus, 
office manager of the Washington Ad- 
vertising Agency, were elected mem- 
bers. 

The ad men are assuming great ac- 
tivities in Washington, and give great 
ae of making themselves a felt and 
cnown factor in Washington, as well 
as through the South, for whose de- 
velopment they are now planning an 
extensive campaign. 

An envelope campaign has been 
started and an electro will be furnished 
to all Washington business men who 
will print it on their envelopes free of 
charge. The club will send a dele- 
gation to the convention at Dallas. 

—_—_+o+—___ 


C. L. WATSON JOINS AGENCY 


C. L. Watson, for the past four 
years in charge of the advertising for 
the Krohn-Fechheimer Company, Cin- 
cinnati, makers of the ed Cross 
Shoe, has severed his connection with 
that company to become manager of the 
Inland Advertising Agency, Mc- 
Cormick Building, Chicago, Il. Mr. 
Watson has been a frequent contributor 
to Printers’ Ink, and has been a 
speaker before ad clubs often the past 
year. 
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Ww the June issue of 
Munsey’s Magazine, 


the price will be advanced from 


ten to fifteen cents a copy. 
Mr. Munsey gives his reasons 
for this advance in the May 


issue of Munsey’s Magazine. 


THE 
FRANK A. MUNSEY 
COMPANY 
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THE FARMER AND ‘HIS FOL- 
LOW-UP 


MAKING IT EASY FOR A POOR COR- 
RESPONDENT TO ASK FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION — NECESSARY TO 
RECOGNIZE THAT THE FARMER IS 
HIS OWN WORKMAN — RESULT 
GETTING FOLLOW-UP IS EMBODIED 
IN ONE CAMPAIGN SERIES 


By C. H. Clark, 
Advertising Manager of the Goulds 
Manufacturing Co. ames. Sprays, 
etc.), Seneca Falls, Y. 

There are two publ char- 
acteristics, common to all farm- 
ers, that should be taken into ac- 
count in all follow-up matter 
planned to get business from this 
class : 

1. The farmer is notoriously a 
poor correspondent. Unlike other 
business men, his daily work does 
not make commercial correspond- 
ence a necessity; and quite nat- 
urally he has not become accus- 
tomed to handling business 
transactions by mail. As a conse- 
quence, a letter which would 
mean but a few moments’ time to 
the average business man, appears 
such a task to him that he would 
“hitch up” and drive five miles to 
town for information rather than 
attempt to get it by writing. 

2. The average farmer is the 
most versatile type of workman. 
He has become so accustomed to 
doing things for himself that it 
rarely occurs to him to employ 
the services of expert specialized 
workmen for any of the ordinary 
jobs that come up. If his barn 
needs a new coat of paint, he as- 
sumes the role of painter; if it 
needs a new roof, he and his 
neighbors assume the role of car- 
penters. He is his own engineer, 
plumber, installer, or whatever 
the occasion requires. In nearly 
every case we can assume that he 
will want to do the work him- 
self or that he will at least want 
to supervise the job whenever he 
= in new equipment of any 


"With these facts in mind, to 
prepare a follow-up that will an- 
peal to the farmer, the manufac- 
turer must assume in the begin- 
ning that practically all of the 


corresponding will have to be 
done from his end. He shouldn’t 
plan to any great extent upon the 
farmer supplying him with such 
advance information as he would 
like to have before making rec- 
ommendations. It is up to the 
manufacturer rather to assume 
probable conditions and make 
suggestions based upon these as- 
sumptions. 

In some lines where there are 
only a few types of equipment, 
not of a very technical nature, 
and this equipment remains prac- 
tically the. same for all cases, it 
is not such a difficult proposition 
for the manufacturer to do this. 
In a line like that of The Goulds 
Manufacturing Company though, 
where there are up in the hun- 
dreds of different types of pumps 
and each type is adapted to meet 
a special set of conditions, it is 
obvious that the proposition is 
somewhat complicated. 

The line of pumping equipment 
for irrigation and water supply 
for the house, barn or trough can 
be put under four general classes: 
pumps to be operated by hand, 
those to be operated by windmill, 
those to be operated by gasolene 
engine or other power drive, and 
hydraulic rams which operate 
automatically by the flow of water 
from the source of supply to the 
ram. Under each of these classi- 
fications there are a large number 
of types of pumps, the type that 
is suitable depending upon the 
source of supply, whether spring, 
lake, running stream, shallow 
well, deep well, artesian well, cis- 
tern, etc. T he height the water 
has to be lifted, the height it has 
to be forced, the quantity needed, 
the distance it has to be piped, 
etc., also affect the type of equip- 
ment that must be used. 

The other line of equipment 
sold to agriculturists, sprayers, is 
not subject to so many complica- 
tions as the water supply line, but 
here too, there are a great many 
factors to be considered. There 
are about twenty-five different 
types of hand and power sprayers, 
each of which is adapted best for 
some particular set of service 
couditions. The class of crop to 
be sprayed, whether fruit trees, 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Tells its subscribers about schemes that are 
launched to get their money. 


In a single recent issue it had three such 
articles. 


This.policy can have but one result, that 
of binding its subscribers closer to it, mak- 
ing them swear by it, look to it for guidance, 
and follow its teachings. 


Of course, it has another result, incidental 
to the first—but of great importance to both 
Farm, .Stock and Home and advertisers. 
That is, its subscribers give preference to 
advertisers in its columns when buying. 


102,000 circulation 
40 cents a line flat 


You cannot equal this circulation either in 
size or quality anywhere else at this price. 
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vines, small fruits, vegetables, 
field crops; the acreage to be cov- 
ered, etc., all affect the type of 
sprayer that should be used. 

In the interest-creating . matter, 
and especially in the direct-by- 
mail matter, an effort is made to 
get the inquirer to give one or 





GOULDS HYDRAULIC RAMS 








BATTERY OP GCOULDS RAMS 9 OPERATION were WATER POR RAILROAD 
Suggestions for Selecting the Proper Size Ram 
In order to determine the size required for certain duties the following data 
be ob and measurements made as shown in Plate 1. 
Quantity of water, in gallons per minute available for supply 
Juantity of water, in gallons required at discharge in 24 hourg 
Vertical fall in feet, from su location of ram “A.” 
from supply to ram “B.” 
Vertical distance from ram to point of discharge “C.” 
4. Required length of discharge pipe from ram “D.” 
With this daga at hand, the proper size of ram can be determined by refer 
to table on page 11, or if peculiar conditions are encountered we will be 
tn give full particulars with data mentioued above 


THE FARMER WANTS TO KNOW 
ARTICLE WORKS AND HOW 
BE INSTALLED 


HOW AN 
IT MAY 


two brief facts concerning his 
service conditions. In the follow- 
up, however, we do not bank to 
any great extent upon receiving 
this desirable information. The 
aim is rather to make the follow- 
up material so complete that all 
conditions will be covered and the 
farmer will be enabled to tell 
from it which equipment he 
should have. 

The principal piece in each fol- 
low-up is a book which covers 
the whole ground. Each set of 
conditions is covered as nearly as 
possible, in a separate section, and 
under the same section the pumps 
suitable for this set of conditions 
are described fully. The matter 
is handled in such a way that the 
reader will recognize his special 
conditions and will at once see 
which types of pumps are avail- 
able for his purposes. To take 
care of the conditions such as 
depth of well, etc., which are spe- 
cial to each case, a question blank 


is enclosed. 
proved especially valua 
while it is practically 
to get the farmer to w: 
letter answering ques 
welcomes the question 
which he can easily gi 
quired information, and 
lieves him of the bugbear of | 
ter writing. 

The various form let 
in the follow-up are lai 
the same lines suggestions bej 
made to aid the farmer in ma 
ing his selection. —Sometir 
enough information is given 
the inquiry to enable us to ma 
a close assumption of actual ¢ 
ditions, but in every case he 
referred to the book and the i 
portance of following thie inst 
tions therein is pointed out. 
is also urged to fill out the 
formation blank. = Through 


the effort is to place the pro 


Ifa 
tit 


a 























DETAILS REGARDING PRICES AND EQ 
MENT ARE NECESSARY TO INTER 
EST THE FARMER 


should be selected, and will 
able to order without any un 
essary correspondence from 
end. 

To meet the second charact 
istic referred to in the third pa 
yraph—his preference for 4 
thing he can easily insta!! hims 
—the follow-up books cont 
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complete instructions on installa- 
tion and operation. Pictures and 
diagrams are used freely to sim- 
plify the descriptive matter, and 
the whole proposition is made so 
- simple that no farmer would feel 
any hesitancy about undertaking 
the work. 

This is a factor which undoubt- 
edly has a very great influence 
with the farmer, and is one that 
has been tried out and proved suc- 
cessful in many other lines of 
business. A notable example is 
the type of campaign being car- 
ried on by the telephone manu- 
facturers who are advertising to 
get the farmer to organize and 
install farmers’ telephone systems. 
They have prepared booklets 
which explain fully how to install 
the system, from setting the poles 
to wiring in the telephones and 
testing them out. Many of them 
go still farther and tell how to 
organize the company, finance it, 
divide the management, and pro- 
vide model by-laws, etc. The ap- 
peal of the educational copy in 
the farm papers is concentrated 


INK 


upon this feature. He is induceé 
to write for the book and it iff 
felt that the information it give) 
him about the ease with which hi 
can have a system is as strong af 
appeal as can be made to induc) 
him to go into the matter. i 

The vast number of farmers 
systems that have been organize 
and the enormous number of tele 
phones that have been sold fo™ 
this service since these campaign] 
have been launched is evidence off 
the appeal’s effectiveness, 

The dealer is a very importan} 
factor in these campaigns, and 
his co-operation is fostered ig 
every way. Being close to th@ 
customer he is in position to givé 
exceptional assistance, and camj 
paigns are directed to the dealer) 


him how best to take vena 
of it with follow-up material w@ 
furnish him. By local advertising| 


have shown their willingness tq 
help ‘in the educational work alsoj 








HE Lesan Apverrisinc AcENcy 


We would be judged by 
all as we pithy 
those whom we serve 


General Offices 
581 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


Branch Office 
Old Colony Buildin 
Chic hicago 
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A SAMPLING “KIT” FOR 
‘GROUP OF PRODUCTS 


A CHICAGO PERFUMER, AFTER FEEL- 
ING HIS WAY DURING THE PAST 
YEAR, IS NOW READY FOR FULL 
STEAM AHEAD—HIS ADVERTISING 
SUCCESS DUE TO CENTERING UPON 
A SAMPLE TOILET KIT CONTAIN- 
ING FOUR OF HIS BRANDS—A 
FORM LETTER TO ADVERTISING MEN 


By Laurence Griswold. 

For over. a year the Allen B. 
Wrisley Company, of Chicago, 
makers of toilet preparations have 
been slowly but very surely ex- 
tending business by means of a 
carefully marked out advertising 
campaign centering around a 
unique sample. This concern 
started in a modest way and has 
rigidly adhered to its initial plans. 
While the money which went 
into the advertising was lim- 
ited, the results after twelve 
months of activity are very 
marked. The fact* that the ad- 
vertising man- 
ager of the 


cleaned up a territory in about 
one-half the time the faltering 
salesman had previously deemed 
necessary. 

Quite recently the Wrisley 
people decided there was a trade 
opening for a perfumer who 
would put up a line of good toilet 
water, talcum powder, cold cream 
to be sold at popular prices. This 
manufacturer laid emphasis on 
the fact that his wares were as 
good, if not better, than many of 
the importations. “I’ll prove it,” 
thought he, “by putting my goods 
in the hands of prospective cus- 
tomers in such a manner that 
they will make a very striking 
appeal.” 

And very naturally sampling 
was selected as the method for 
carrying out the idea. 

This decision necessitated the 
selection of a sample thought to 
be most effective. It was a hard 


matter to pin the firm’s faith to 
the perfume to the exclusion of 
the toilet water, talcum and soap, 
but it was harder still to select 
any of the three just mentioned 


and exclude the 
other lines. The 





toilet. goods 
manufactory is 
also ‘assistant 
sales manager 
of the . estab- 
lishment, ac- 
counts in a 
large measure 
for the close 
dovetailing of 
sampling with 
sales, and has 
gone a_ long 
way toward in- 
suring success 
for the limited 
campaign. 

Not only has 
the advertising 
manager been 
content with 
devising letters 
of a pulling 
sort, but when- 
ever a salesman fell down, the 
man in charge of the appropria- 
tion went into the field with 
the idea of showing what hard 
work would mean in_ order- 
taking. And he has_ usually 


THE FOUR-FOLD SAMPLE WHICH 
EXPANDED A BUSINESS 


problem was 
solved by  de- 
signing a minia- 
ture kit con- 
taining all four 
products. The 
postage on the 
collection 
amounted to 
more than on 
an individual 
sample. to be 
sure, still a 
prospect might 
not be a per- 
fume user, but 
become a steady 
buyer of the 


soap. 

Small display 
advertisements 
contained a 
coupon by using 
which an_ in- 
quirer asked the Wrisley people 
to send a miniature toilet kit, and 
mentioned the fact that fourteen 
cents in stamps were enclosed. 
The coupons insisted: on a deal- 
er’s name being given before ap- 
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STRATHMORE 
PARCHMENT 


A letter written on Strathmore 
Parchment is entrusted to the & 

mail with confidence. You feel. it 
will receive careful consideration. 
Strathmore Parchment costs but 4s 
of I¢ more per letter than ordinary 
paper. Isnt quality that inspires such | 
confidence worth this trifling extra 


cost? ® Your Printer will show 
you the Strathmore Parchment Test 
Book -or one sent free on request. 


, 


THE STRATHMORE PAPER CO. 
Mittineague. Mass.. U. S. A: 


The ‘Strathmore Quality’ line includes high caste papers for artistic printing &¢, 
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New York 
Advertising 
Men’s Special 
Train to the 


Dallas 


Convention 


Duplicate Equipment 
of the Famous 
SOUTHWESTERN 
LIMITED 


Leaves New York 
Thurs., May 16 


Lv. New York 4.00 p. m.; Al- 
bany 6.49 p. m.; Syracuse on 36 
p. mm; Rochester 11 p. 

Ar. Dallas Sat., May 18, 6.06 
p. m, 

Buffet Car, Compartment and 
Open Section Sleepers, Observa- 
tion Car and Dining Car. 


Advertisers and all others who 
are interested in advertising are 
invited to go with the New York 
delegation on this special train. 


Here is an opportunity to meet 
men worth knowing—to investigate 
the vast Texas market and its ad- 
vertising possibilities. 


The real Convention 
begins at Grand Central 
Terminal, Thursday, 
May 16, 4.00 P. M. 


For fares or other information 
consult 


W. V. Lifsey, 
G.E.P. A. 
1216 Broaway, 
New York 
or 
S. E. Leith, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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plicants would be entitled to a 
sample. 

Immediately upon receipt of 
such coupons the perfume con- 
cern sent a letter to dealers whose 
names had been mentioned. In 
these letters the manufacturers 
told how they had cut sufficiently 
below the cost price of the sam- 
ples to allow dealers to make a 
fair profit on the handling of the 
samples. In other words the 
manufacturers stood ready to 
present to dealers the money loss 
in an endeavor to give prospects 
a chance to use the goods. This 
frank statement went a long way 
in gaining dealer confidence. 

One might conclude that the 
cost for an inquiry in a method 
like the one outlined would be 
rather high. The Wrisley people 
however, have little faith in the 
methods usually pursued in de- 
termining such costs. “If the 
woman who received the sample 
locked herself up in a room for- 
ever after.” said Will B. Kopald, 
the assistant sales and adver- 
tising manager the other day, 
“then we could see at once 
the exact cost. But she 
doesn’t. When she is convinced 
by actual trial that our goods 
have real merit she tells her 
household about it. In turn the 
reading clubs, sewing circles, and 
so on are informed. And _ one 
sample package may easily pro- 
duce business to such an extent 
that the so-called ‘cost per in- 
quiry’ would mean nothing at 
all.” 

In order. to ascertain just what 
sort of a test the sample kit met 
with in the better classes of 
homes, Mr. Kopald recently con- 
ducted a form-letter experiment 
of interest. He took for his 
mailing list the membership roll 
of three advertising clubs between 
Buffalo and Chicago. To the ad- 
dresses obtained in this way a 
letter was sent of which the fol- 
lowing is the last paragraph and 
explains the mission: 

This sampling stunt cost the house a 
bunch of money and as they are a little 
bit dubious about the returns on the 
venture and as I don’t fear facing facts, 
I will appreciate your prompt answer 
(without any respect for my feelings), 
giving me the facts, 
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This letter went to the advertis- 
g men unsigned. And it cre- 
ed a good bit of interest as was 
ended. Replies were received 
om men in charge of some of 
e largest advertising appropria- 
ms. Of course they used the 
ision Of Mr. Kopald’s name 
san introduction, and did a 
le roasting at the start. But 
atically every reply was filled 
ith sincerity, and the composite 
inion showed the samples were 
ding in the homes and were 
wing the means to more sales. 
Wrisley letters do not stop 
ith the form species though. 

In Cleveland a week or so ago, 
rangements were made whereby 
chain of stores agreed to han- 
¢ the line of toilet goods. A 
ut of the understanding was 
at quantities of samples would 
e distributed to customers. In- 
ad of being content with the 
mowledge that the stores were 
ing to give out samples, a per- 
onal letter sent to the man- 
gt of each store insured a cor- 


rect handirg owt of the goods. 
In the message the store manager 
was told exactly how much each 
sample cost, the waste involved 
if the miniature kits were doled 
out in handfuls, and how the best 
results could only be obtained by 
making the value of the sample 
apparent to those who received 
them. It is such steps as these 
which have gone toward making 
the campaign successful where 
more expensive undertakings of 
a like nature have fallen down. | 

“Our results have been such 
that we intend to gradually ex- 
pand from now on,” explained 
Mr. Kopald. “Our increase in 
sales might well be judged by 
using Detroit as an example. 
Last year where we didn’t sell 
enough soap to pay freight we are 
now shipping large quantities.” 

+o -- 

Clyde S. Moss, for the past Fs ad- 
vertising manager of the El Paso 
(Tex.) Times, has gone into the special 
edition field and is now engaged with 
the San Antonio Express. A. E 
Koehler has succeeded him on _ the 
Times. 








POST CHICAGO 





You will reach 5,000,000 people every day—residents and 
transients—and you can cover every avenue of transportation, 
and every section of the most wonderful city of the world. , 


Pictures are the Shorthand 
of Advertising 


Men, women and children always read pictures. 


They are read at a glance. 


That is why posters are so superlatively effective. 


Let us talk it over with you. 


American Posting Service 
B. W. ROBBINS, President 
Chicago, Iil. 
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VERY sign on a store is a 
declaration of belief in Out- 


door Advertising. 

Every window display is proof 
of the need of attracting the 
passer by. 

But the sign on the store and 
the window display call atten- 
tion only to those who pass one 
way while THE POSTER 
carries a message to every 
part of the city and state and 
country. 


United States and Canada. We have nothing to se he 


Associated Billposters’ Protective Co 147 Fourth Ave., New York Cit 
eee racateetecain 800-308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, I 
Batten Co:.Fourth Ave. Bldg., Fourth Ave. and 27th St. New York Cit 
i 1108 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, Ohi 
42 Broadway, New York Ci 
American Trust Building, Chi 
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|S get to the people is the 
first thing. To get to them 
impressively is next. 

Is there any discounting the 
impressiveness of good poster 
advertising? There is not. 

Space, color, prominence of 
position—all are available with 
the poster. And the concentra- 
tion possible—together with the 
rate—makes some high priced, 
widely scattered advertising seem 
very extravagant. 3 


lies complete information, rates, etc., for any part of the 
service is free. 


te Massengale Advertising Agency : -Atlanta, Ga. 
Ivan B. Nordhem Co Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


: it The Crocket Agency Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans, La 


George Enos Throop, Inc 1516 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, IIL 
ry P. Wall John Hancock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
J. J. Sheehan ....San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Sun Shines 8 Times Out of 
10 Chances and There’s Just 


Enough Rain 


Rain is just as necessary as 
sun to growing crops. 

No two opinions about that. 

A mean annual rainfall of 
20 inches is imperative for 
certain agriculture. 

In Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Missouri the mean annual 
rainfall is 32.8 inches. 

And sun? 

Lord! There’s enough of 
that! 

It is not a scorcker though 


= ——except once in a while when 
it takes a little flier. 
The mean annual tempera- 
| ture is 57.3°F. 
The result? 


They grow almost every- 


thing in this territory of 
THE WEEKLY KANSAS 
CITY STAR. 


Its readers grow Indian 
corn, wheat, cotton, oats, hay, 

| pears, plums, apricots, cher- 
| ries, strawberries, gooseberries, 
cabbages, onions, sweet pota- 


toes, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
blackberries, currants, barley, 


,buckwheat, flax, tobacco, 


beans, castor beans, peanuts, 
pecans, sorghum cane, sugar 
cane, grapes, apples, water- 
melons, 
cows, horses, mules, sheep and 
poultry. 


muskmelons — and 


They are more nearly eco- 

independent than 

any other states in the Union. 
Interested ? 


The Weekly 
Kansas City 
Star 


Read by 275,000 of 
America’s Richest Farmers 


nomically 





An “Original” Farm Journal---There’s No 
Substitute for The Weekly Kansas City Star 


New York, 41 Park Row 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago, Hartford Bldg. 
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A STORY FOR 
THE AD 


NDING 


HAT IS A STORY?—EXAMPLES OF 
sfORY .\DVERTISING FROM RECENT 
copy— A COMPARISON WITH 
“(PINION ” ADVERTISING—A VITAL 
CONSIDERATION IN GETTING PEO- 
PLE TO READ ADVERTISING 


By Charles C. Casey. 
‘Henry Miller, age thirty-six, 
scrossing a street in the down- 
wn section of Chicago the other 
by, when he was struck by an 
omobile and badly injured.” 
Decorate that paragraph with a 
«ture Of an excited crowd in 
n middle of the street, with sky- 
rapers in the background, and 
«| have an advertisement for 

¢ Travelers’ Insurance Com- 


* you noticed the ads which 


The Travelers’ Insurance peo- 
le have gone the “‘put-a-story- 
-your-ad” enthusiasts one better 
; putting their ads in the story. 
A good many advertisers have 
ken the hint and have begun to 
t stories in their ads. A few 
enow putting “their ads in the 


The Travelers’ Insurance. Com- 
py recently ran a photograph of 
itv Hall Park, New York, show- 
ya big tree which had fallen 
toss the sidewalk. In the fore- 
ound are a score of men look- 
g at the tree. 
Underneath, headed by the cap- 
n, “A Strange Catastrophe,” is 


kting across the path of hun- 
eds of persons hurrying home 
om work. 

Then they had five short, 
appy little sentences and a cou- 
nm at the bottom. 

Maybe it’s the ad; maybe it’s 
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the story; but there’s something 
inside the border which makes 
you want to sign the coupon and 
put it in the mail-box. 

And by the way, that’s the only 
purpose of any ad—to make the 
reader do what the ad says. 

If you haven’t signed one of 
the Travelers’ coupons—well, it’s 
probably because you have been 
“7Etna-ized.” 

The way the 7Etna people drive 
home those railroad smashups— 
and they certainly come often 
enough—has a tendency to make 
a fellow feel like there might 
really be some value in an acci- 
dent policy. 

That photograph in all of the 
popular magazines showing a 
group of engineers locating the 
exact center of population of the 
United States, properly connected 





“The Center of Popillation” 


A Title that Fits Every Bell Telephone 


mina 1 seconde north, 
samen 20 cscoats 


‘Brom the census of 1910 it is found that the center of population is in Bloom 
Indiana, lattude 39 degrees 10 eon 


“fall the people in the United 
States were to be assembled in 
one place, the center of popula- 
tion would be the point which 
they could reach with the mini- 
mum aggregate travel assuming 
that theytall traveled in direct 
lines from their residence to the 
meeting place’ 

—U S. Census Bulletin. 


This desgnption gives « word 
picture of evry telephone in the 
Bell system. 

Every Bell telephone is the 
center of the system. 


It is conte point which can be 
reached with “the minimum ag- 
gregate travel,” by all the peo 
ple living within the’ range of 
telephone transmission and 
having access to Bell 

Wherever it may be onthe ma 
attains 
Purposes of intercommunicatjon. 

To make each telephone the 
center of communication for the 
largest number of people, there 
must be One System, One Policy 
and Universal Service for a 
country of more than ninety 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One Policy One System Universal Service 

“sTORY’ ELEMENT TO INCREASE 

TELEPHONE USE 


THE 


up with the Bell telephone, is un- 
doubtedly calculated to make 
readers of those publications look 
upon their own Bell telephone as 
the center of population. 

That isn’t the only ad which 
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the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company has published in 
the last few months which makes 
a man appreciate his telephone, 
and, incidentally, makes the man 
who has no telephone decide to 
get one. 

The thing advertised is seldom 
of much interest in itself. For 
instance, what interest is there in 
an insurance policy? 





The Pony Express 
A Pioneer of the Bell System 















rey, years ago the Poay Express 
became the mast effictent messenger 
service ever 


constantly in danger of attack, by 
hostile Indians. 

Fresh horses were supplied at short 
intervals. and a messages, relayed 
rom. ri ered i 
the record- mreaking time col seven and 

one-half day 


Railroad and telegraph took the place 


of phy ~ J Express, carry’ 
this west 


have done more. 
village 


y have bound 
Jy saint and Camp and 


‘This 
folowing et the trails of ee an co con. 
nects with fhe telegraph to 
sages Gwowten! te wohd. 
PU i, means of Universal Bell Service 
remote settler is no longer 
isolated, but come @ Constgatty 
informed ciasen of the American Com. 
monwealt 


ier ° 
lines Ty ‘ie he Bel System 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 


ANOTHER TELEPHONE “STORY” AD THAT 
ADDS TO THE APPRECIATION 


Those two insurance companies 
might show train-loads of poli- 
cies without getting one-hun- 
dredth part of the vital, “selling” 
interest into their ads which one 
single story of the value of a 
policy puts into them. 

In almost every issue of the 
popular magazines is one or more 
story-ads which literally reach 
out and get the reader by the in- 
terest bump. The story pulls the 
reader down into the ad, where 
he is held until he is convinced 
that he ought to do what the ad 
says. 

Many ads have been published 
in magazines and newspapers in 
the last few months that are 
worthy of a news editor’s best 
mettle. They are timely. They 
are newsy.. They are interestiny. 
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They have that hard-to-define 
thing which newspaper editor 
know as news. 

If the average advertiser would 
try to write his ads in such a wa; 
that the newspaper or magazinc 
he is to print it in would accept 
it as news, he would pretty soon 
find out whether it was interest- 
ing or not. 

Some advertisers are a little bi 
too proud of their own opinion: 
They would rathér advertise wha: 
they think about their products 
than to try to find a story to il 
lustrate what they mean. 

Here is an example of th 
“opinion” method: 

“They are unlike any rubber 
heels you ever heard of”’—etc. 
Now read a. story of heels. 
“The heels of Patrolman Shex 
han seemed to stick to the hari 
tile floors in the St. Louis Union 
Station. No spring, no rest 
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The Hoosier “mere Company 
Reve 


I Perthe Me 


San Prevessco le 
Colitersia Tedieee 


NOT A NEW STORY BUT A VERY EFFECTIVE 
ONE 


After six or seven hours, stand- 
ing still was unbearable—walking 
was worse. Either tired his whole 


body. 
“in 1910 one of our dealers put 
a pair of —— ——— rubber heels 


cn his shoes. If you could meet 
him now and talk with him about 
rubber heels——!’ 




















Do you believe that your ability to tell a better 
advertising story should be cancelled by your in- 
ability to buy large space? 





New York 
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Only street car advertising insists 
on the same space to all—11x21 
inches. 


The small national advertiser en- 
tering the local market cannot be 
overshadowed in the cars by his more 
wealthy competitor. The national 
advertiser, marching across the map, 
cannot be dominated by a local ad- 
vertiser in the cars of anv market. 


In car space the man who can best 
tell his story gets the most attention— 
and deserves it. In car space, ad- 
vertisers engage not through pocket 
books in the purchase of space, but 
through brains in the use of space. 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST 
‘Flatiron’ Bldg. 1740 First Nat’] Bk. Bldg. 242 California Street 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 






Do You Believe In 
Space or Brains? 


SE EE TO 
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Most advertisers would like to 
advertise the best way—would do 
it if they knew how. 

Sometimes it is pretty hard to 
find a story that really looks good 
enough for an advertisement. If 
the product is worth advertising, 
however, it is probably in use 
somewhere, even if the advertiser 
has to use it himself. 

If an article is in use, and is 
worth using, there is probably 
some phase of its use which is 
news—which is a_ story. Find 
that story. Then tell the story so 
it will be an ad. 

Here is an example of a corre- 
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Write for “The Timeheeper’ 

“The a the mame of our book which rells abou Hamilton 
‘Wachee and il the various siees, ete. We gindly send it to any 
ems interemed in the purchase of a watch 





INTERESTING STORY IN A WATCH AD 


spondence school story-ad; note 
the human interest in it: 

“It’s only a little while ago that 
I was just where you are now. 

“My work was unpleasant; my 
vay was small. I had my mother 
to take care of, and it was hard 
sledding trying to make ends 
meet,” etc. 

The illustration was made to 
fit the story and showed the dif- 
ference between the man who had 
studied and the one who hadn't. 

Now note the first paragraph 
of another correspondence school 
ad of a little different kind: 











“Graduate Corresponi :ice St 
dents hold highest records a 
are more successful in |). <singe 
aminations. Leading hi ire stud 
Course of America’—: ‘<. 

The illustration sh. wed 4 
school building. 

Which ad will get re! throug 
by the most people? \\hich of 
will produce the bigges: result 

Some ad writers a: 












. . . . a lit 
mixed in their ideas «. to wh 
a story is. They are the ki 
who flood the newspipers a 





trade papers with “stories” (rea 
ers) which are seldoi printe 

It isn’t necessary for the sto 
to be new to. be _ interestin 
though the newer a thing is tl 
more interesting it usually is. 

Bunker Hill Monument is rat 
er an old thing. It is also clo 
to Boston, and most Bostonit 
not only know it is there b 
know its history. 

Yet an enterprising newspap 
man, knowing human natu 
wrote a story about the mon 
ment. There wasn’t anything ng 
in the story, but the next d 
after it appeared more people vi 
ited the monument than had vi 
ited it for two years previous 
that time. 

It is hard to believe that 
many people hadn’t heard t! 
story of the monument. Yet th 
found the story interesting. 
literally sold them a desire to s 
the monument. 

It is said that “a sucker is bo 
every minute.” Perhaps th 
aren't all suckers—some of the 
live in Missouri—but it is tr 
that every day a great many tho 
sand people reach the buying ag 
and a great many thousand mo 
pass on to where advertisemet 
are not read. 

So, if you can’t find a 14 
story, the same story told ov 
and over every day for a lifetin 
would have some new readg 
every day. 

ut for every article in use | 
day, of every kind that is adv4 
tised, there is a new story, Pf 
haps many of them, which, 
properly told, would be of 
terest to every other user 4 
prospective user of the article. 
The advertisement is, and 
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total advertising by 59,192 agate lines, | 
increasing its lead over this paper over} 
February by 25%. 
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In Jocal advertising The Knicker-| 
bocker Press carried 51,212 agate lines} 
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more than the Evening Journal. 







THE PRESS COMPANY, Publishers 


George J. Auer, Business Manager 
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told ov 
a lifetin 
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The John M. Branham Company, Representatives, 
New York, Chicago St. Louis 
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Here 


are 
two 
para- 


graphs 
that tell the 
whole story of 
United States 
Tires: 


United States Tires are 
made as no other tires in 
the world are made. They 
are the product of the 
most scientific tire knowl- 
edge, the greatest tire skill, 
and the combined tire ex- 
erience of four immense 
actory organizations, each 
of which formerly produced 
a tire that was recognized 
a leader in the tire field. 


Today these same organ- 
izations, working with the 
most modern tire machinery 
known to the industry, are 
operating as a unit to pro- 
duce a grade of tires that 
actually combines every ele- 
ment of strength and every 
secret of manufacture 
known to the experts of 
these four organizations. 


That’s the WHOLE story 
—and the TRUE story. 


























right should be news. It carries 
the story of the Market-place. It 
is more than that which is read 
for mere amusement. 

Yet it is uphill sledding to pull 
people away from _ interesting 
news and thrilling love stories 
and make them read dry-as-dust 
“opinions” on a subject they don’t 
know they should be interested in. 

Try digging out a real live 
heart-interest story about the use 
of your product. 

Make it as new as you like and 
as full of interest as you can, 
even if you have to copyright it, 
and hire a watchman to guard it 
till you can get it into your ad. 

Then put your product into the 
story with a masterly hand and 
you will hear from the ad. 

It will have more readers than 
a dozen average ads. It will be 
worth more in cold, spendable cash 
than all the extravagant opinions 
you can crowd into a magazine. 

cucceaeirncigi alent 
AGATE CLUB FAVORS CAMPBELL 
BILL 


The Agate Club held its semi- 
monthly luncheon in the Hotel - 
Salle, Chicago, April 15. Mr. East- 
man, of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes, 
who was the speaker, outlined the 
Campbell bill now before Congress and 
spoke enthusiastically in its favor. The 
club then took up a discussion of the 
proposed bill, its effect on advertisers, 
publishers and advertising in general 
and decided to lend its aid to the 
support of the bill. President Ham- 
mosfahr, Western manager of Collier’s 
Weekly, was appointed delegate at large 
to the convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America to be 
held in Dallas, Texas, in May. 
—————_+o+____—_ 


TO HANDLE STEAMSHIP AD- 
VERTISING 


The Amsterdam Advertising Agency, 
New York and Boston, will handle the 
advertising of the Eastern Steamship 
Corporation for the coming year. This 
includes the steamship lines operating 
between New York and Boston, New 
York and Portland, Boston and Port- 
land, Boston and points on the Kenne- 
bec river, Boston and Bangor, Boston, 
Eastport and St. John, Portland and 
Rockland, Rockland and Mt. Desert, 
Bath and Boothbay. The newly elected 
directors of the Amsterdam Agency are 
Edward P. Ricker, Benjamin §. Robin- 
son, Cleveland A. Chandler, Amanda G. 
Carter and George E. Barton., 

—~<+e—————_ 








V. B. Holman, formerly of the ad- 
vertising department of Montgomery 
Ward & Company, has resigned to be- 
come associated with the ashington 
Advertising Agency, Washington, D. C. 



























SYSTEM THAT BLOTS OUT 
THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


WHAT CULTIVATION OF THE HEART- 
INTEREST IN BUSINESS MIGHT DO 
TO RESIST THE BENUMBING EF- 
FECTS OF OVER-ORGANIZATION — 
WHERE BUSINESS MUST FIND ITS 
SPRINGS OF VITALITY 





By H. C. D. FitzGerald, 


We know of a concern whose 
president is a veritable “system” 
crank, In reality his business is 
not large enough to warrant such 
rigorous mechanism. This man 
is utterly lacking in humor and 
human sympathy. He regards his 
business and his workers as the 
component parts of a machine. 
He condemns when _ unsatisfied 
and is silent otherwise. Every- 
thing is done by a sort of drill. 
Nobody is happy. Nobody laughs. 
There are no friendships there. 
The president dictates an intimate 
letter to his absent wife in cold, 
measured tones and signs it with 
a rubber stamp. The stenog- 
rapher’s face is expressionless. 
Everybody is frigid, precise and 
automatic. And to-day that con- 
cern is rapidly losing ground 
when it should be progressing by 
leaps and bounds. 

System is a fine thing—mainly 
because it is a necessary thing in 
modern business. But the indi- 
vidual is also a fine thing, and it 
is not- commonly realized. Busi- 
ness will be nobler and better in 
every way when we can combine 
System and The Man instead of 
operating System versus The 
Man. ; 

Labor-saving devices have their 
birth in wage-saving motives. 
Time-saving grows out of lust for 
gold. Competition is the spur of 
all industrial endeavor. Competi- 
tion sets the pace. And in order 
to keep in line, things must be 
accomplished quicker and more 
accurately than is possible by 
hand or mind. Thus the lino- 
type and the adding machine had 
to be introduced. 

Then the pace became too fast 
for the unaccustomed steps of 
mind and memory to cope ade- 
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“No other newspaper in the 
United States more completely 
covers its territory or more fully 
and exclusively occupies its field, 
than 


~The Memphis 
Commercial Appeal” 


Every advertising man, every 
newspaper man, who has visited 
Memphis in recent years will en- 
dorse the above statement made 
by one of the most extensive gen- 
ral advertisers of the country—a 
veteran in the ranks—who spent 
the winter in the South and re- 
cently stopped in Memphis on his 
way home. 














“It is unrivalled in news-service, 
and stands among the leaders of 
the country in point of editorial 
excellence.” 


“The ability to conduct an ad- 
vertising campaign in this rich 
territory with a single medium of 
the power and far-reaching quali- 
ties of the ComMMERcIAL APPEAL 
and to develop through it every 
element of success in that direc- 
tion, has not only made the Com- 
MERCIAL APPEAL a great favorite 
with advertisers, but has helped to 
give the Memphis territory a well 
oo reputation as a fine mar- 

et.’ 


And both the circulation and 
the advertising of the CoMMER- 
CIAL APPEAL keep right on grow- 
ing. 

Daily—Sunday—Weekly. 


If you want information on 
Memphis or its great newspaper, 
we are at your service any time, 
anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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along the “FRISCO” 


Let “The Texan” take 
you to Dallas— 


You leave St. Louis at 9:00 
am. on this splendid train, 
quickly reaching the foothills of 
the Ozarks; and from then un- 
til dusk obscures your view, you 
are constantly entertained by as 
beautiful ever-changing scenery 
as you will find on this conti- 
nent. The Frisco is the only 
road that passes through 400 
miles of this Ozark region. 

When dusk curtains the scenes 
outside, you take special notice 
of the splendid equipment which 
you have enjoyed all day—the 
all-steel, electric lighted coaches 
and chair cars, the handsome 
all-steel diners (Fred Harvey 
meals), and the fine type of elec- 
tric lighted sleepers, with indi- 
vidual berth lights, extra roomy 
berths, etc. 

Another fine Frisco train leaves 
St. Louis 8:25 p.m., reaching 
Dallas following evening. From 
Kansas City, The Hustler makes 
the trip between 5:00 p.m. one 
day and 10:55 a.m. the next. 

"A House Party to the Dallas 
Convention” is our handsome 
booklet describing and picturing 
the advantages of going “FRIS- 
CO”—your copy is waiting for 
your request. 


A. HILTON 


General Passenger 


gen 
Frise Bidg., St.Lenis 








| ory becomes 


| ualism and initiative. 





| cultivating 








quately w:th the growing volume 
of affairs. The increase was too 
sudden, too rapid and overwhelm- 
ing. Factory and office policy and 
routine had to be revolutionized, 
An entirely new set of “works” 
became imperative. Clock-work 
precision alone could sustain the 
burden. And so commenced the 
Mechanical Age. 

To-day we call this condition 
System. The big corporation is a 
big machine, smooth-running, un- 
tiring, insensate, like a relentless 
dynamo. Even the executive offi- 
cers cannot resist the numbing 
influence. Things become so sys- 
tematized and semi-automatic that 
practically any one of ordinary 
sanity can step in anywhere and 
run his allotted section of the 
machinery as efficiently as his 
brother. Ability is not entirely 
essential. The individual element 
is fast becoming unessential. Man 
seems to be feverishly engaged in 
evolving a condition which will 
render his intellect unnecessary. 
Nobody trusts his memory any 
more. Inanimate contrivances are 
devised to take its place. Mem- 
unreliable, then 
worthless and then non-existent. 
Disuse annihilates. Can you not 
imagine the clerk of the future 


| tearing his hair because he cannot 
| remember where he left the office 
| memory “jogger!” 


Super-system is killing individ- 
“High effi- 
ciency” is sought through mechan- 
ical agencies instead of through 


| the development of individuals. 


It is the epoch of the automaton. 
Sentiment has little or no place in 
modern business. Practically no 
effort is being made to develop 
the man, who yet is expected to 
contribute toward the develop- 
ment of the business. “Why does 
he not develop himself?” He 
usually does, where and when he 
can. But he needs help. He 
needs encouragement, praise, 
guidance, sympathy. He _ needs 


| “sentiment. 


Presidents and foremen mostly 
fail to realize the tremendous 
value of the heart interest in busi- 
ness—the ultimate cash value. of 
initiative in those 


under them, The best in every 


















1 is (rawn out through his 
Md will 
utivation of that clement, by 
tle study and sympathetic as- 
bnce, cannot logically have any 
r effect than increased efh- 
cy of service. Otherwise, 
ation can only result. Sooner 
= the super-systematized 
n begins to wobble in the 
Si wears for itself. Its 
rkers ‘ose their vitality. The 
of humanism dries up. Mech- 
al perfection has begun its 
work of starving out initia- 
and ambition. ‘Two alterna- 
reniain—revolution or de- 
t. 
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\NFERENCE OF OFFICERS 

CALLED FOR DALLAS 
CONVENTION 





conference of the officers of the 
ius clubs of the A. C.0f A. 
teen called to take place during the 
etion at Dallas with severa ob- 
hin view: 

ist. To bring together the officers 
he various clubs in the association, 
feably the president, secretary 
iman of the educational or pro- 
mme committee, or their representa- 


od, The conference is called to 
us, How may we raise the efficiency 
e different clubs in the organiza- 
along the following lines: 

iow may the Associated be more 
helpful to your club? 

How may the efficiency of the 
Educational Programs be increased? 
Round table discussions on the best 
way of running an organization in 


small towns. 

id. How can our clubs become 
eater power for good advertising 
their communities: 


in the city of 100.000 or more. 

n the city and town of less than 
100,000. 

St. Elmo Lewis will be the chair- 
of the conference. 


OLESALE PRICES DECLINE 





holesale prices during 1911 showed 
git decline from those of 1910, ac- 
ng to the annual report shortly 
pear as Bulletin 99 of the Bureau 
bor, epartment of Commerce and 
pb. The most important features 
le movement of prices during the 
were the advance in the prices 
od products and the noticeable de- 
in those of metals and imple- 
8. Measured by the 257 commo- 
s included in the Bureau of 
rs rec cent investigation, wholesale 
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fs in 1911 declined 1.7 per cent. 
prices in 1910, and with this de- 
were only 0.2 per cent. below the | 
average of 1907, the year of 

Fst prices within the period 1890 to | 
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EVERY MONTH 


THE 


Syracuse 


Post-Standard 


carries more advertising 
than any other Syracuse 
newspaper. 


EVERY YEAR 


Post-Standard 


shows a consistent growth 
in circulation. 


March average 
paid circulation 


43,884 


LARGEST LOCAL 
CIRCULATION 


net 


LARGEST TOTAL 
CIRCULATION 


These figures are veri- 
fied by the A. A. A. and 
the New York Audit Co. 


Managers of Foreign Advertising 
PAUL 


BLOCK Inc 


cHicaco NEW YORK eco0sT9ON 
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PERINE AGAIN AT THE BAT 


FORMER STANDARD OIL MAN TAKES 
THE FIELD ONCE MORE—APPEALS 
TO “THE SUPREME COURT OF HIS 
HOPES” IN AGENCY COMMISSION 
MATTER — PUTS UP CURIOUS 
PROPOSITION TO ADVERTISERS 





_F. L. Perine, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Standard 
Oil Company, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Hall & Ruckel, 
and formerly a number of other 
things, has been heard from once 
more. 

Writing from an office in the 
Marbridge . Building, New York, 
he has issued a four page type- 
written “Appeal To National Ad- 
vertisers.” He calls it “a privi- 
leged communication.” Some of 
the advertisers who received it 
and were in doubt as to just 
what a “privileged” communica- 
tion is, finally interpreted it as 
meaning that they were privileged 
to send it to Printers’ INK for 
publication. Inasmuch as these 
advertisers did not invite the com- 
munication nor yet pledge secrecy 
they do not see why others should 
not derive edification from it. 

Mr. Perine’s long suit is the re- 
lationship between advertiser and 
advertising agent. If there is any- 
one who ought to be better post- 
ed on the subject than the ex- 
advertising manager of Standard 
Oil, his name does not readily 
come to mind. Certainly no one 
has wrestled with the problem so 
courageously and gone to the mat 
with it on so many occasions as 
this same gentleman. His present 
ambition is characteristically al- 
truistic—to make money for the 
advertiser by showing him how 
to “save” the agent’s commission. 
Here is the plan. 

I suggest you send to me a special, 
one-time insertion order, with copy for 
an unpreferred display advertisement in 
one or more of the leading weekly or 
monthly periodicals of national circu- 
lation, your check to accompany the 
order at the net, or agency rate cur- 
rent, with cash discount, if any, de- 
ducted, and with this check, another 
for the amount of the regular advertis- 
ing agency commission on this order. 
The proceeds of the latter check will 
be used by me to help defray the ex- 
i penses of the work. 


If you will trust me to act in good 
faith, and I am -blocked for the time 
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being from placing your er ong 
terms I shall return it to y.u, with q 
check to correspond, before tie mo 
closes and continue the « vaign 
eressively, just the same. 
Should you not be in a position 
give me an order now, ye: vould jj 
to show your sympathy wi he idea 
will appreciate whatever actical 





sistance you may care to . xtend, 





Just how the advertis:-r is goj 
to “save” the commission when 
goes into Mr. Perine’s pocket 
temporarily at least—a)pears 
be rather foggy. Another da 
secret is alluded to as follows: 


Unless all signs fail, the time js 
hand when the advertiser is to beco 
conscious of his real power as 
deciding factor in this situation, 
will exercise that power to abolish 
infestuous brood of ills mothered 
“recognition.” It is not necessary 
name names or state cases. You do 
less know to what I refer. 
































Still another piece of news 
that there is going to be som 
thing doing in the courts befa 
long and what Mr. Perine refd 
to as his “pro-advertiser idea 
are in the end bound to prev4 
He says: 


You can get the commission split 
almost any newspaper advertising 
do, but no “recognized” agent 
dares, openly at least, to split cd 
missions with his customer on adv 
tising in certain well-known periodi 
of national circulation, notwithstand 
it costs an agent less to han 
business for periodicals than for ne 
papers. I am strongly opposed to 
agency contract system, joined 
recognition as a club, wielded all 
wickedly and effectively by insiders 
their own benefit, in the exploitation 
advertisers, and the prompt suppy 
sion of everything unfavorable to th 
system. There are many who beli 
these contracts and this recognitf 
business are positively in violation 
both Federal and State laws, and t 
confirmation of this will soon app 
in court records. When it does, 
complex and_ pestilential problem 
be solved, for many publishers 
some agents privately admit the pre 
much-mixed situation is intolerable 
ought to be cleared up. Abuses abo 
One advertiser is secretly favored 
another. The whole “recogniti 
fetich is a fraud on advertisers. 
the only remedy is to wipe it off, 
map. This can be done if adverti 
will declare themselves free and if 
pendent, as they have a right to 
since they hold the purse-strings 
pay the bills. 


What will happen if advertis 
do not rise to their opportunit 
The outlook is indeed dark: 


Let this appeal meet with a deld 
and only half-hearted response, oF 4 
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no response at all, and I shall be com- 
pelled to quit immediately and see if 
there is anything else I can do for a 
livelihood. 

———— +" 


COURTESY AS A BUSINESS 
STUDY 


New York TELEPHONE CoMPANy, 
New York, April 15, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Some time ago Printers’ Ink pub- 
lished a communication, commenting 
upon the lack of courtesy over the 
telephone. 

At that time I wrote you and ex- 
plained what the Telephone Company 
had been doing in the way of pro- 
moting courtesy among users. of 
the service. It is with much pleas- 
ure that I can tell you that the need 
of courtesy over the telephone is now 
being recognized by business con- 
cerns, just as courtesy has been long 
considered necessary when face to face. 

Almost every day we are in receipt 
of evidences showing how seriously this 
matter is being taken up. Many of 
the large public service corporations, de- 
partment stores and other concerns 
that depend largely upon public trade 
are studying the matter carefully and 
some of them have issued booklets or 
folders to their employes, showing the 
value of courtesy over the wire to the 
individual employe, as well as to the 
house. 

We have recently issued to every em- 
ploye of our company a copy of the 
attached booklet entitled “Winning 
Friends by Telephone,” for the pur- 
pose of stimulating them, not only to 
be leaders in the courteous and grace- 
ful art of using the telephone, but to 
talk of it to their friends outside the 
telephone business. 

We are also distributing broadcast 
a little card bearing the slogan “The 
Voice With the Smile Wins.”’ Many 
subscribers have tacked this alongside 
their telephone, as a reminder to the 
user, 

When calling up, it is no longer the 
fashion to be greeted with the word, 
“Hello,” but by the announcement of 
the concern’s name. The _ individual 
calling then identifies himself and_ the 
conversation proceeds without thé delay 
and the annoyance of a _ continued 
“Hello, who are you?” 

R. S. ScarsurcuH, 
Advertising Manager. 





a RO 
BEAVER GOES WITH NORDYKE & 
MARMON 





Norman Beaver, Milwaukee ad man, 
has entered the advertising department 
of Nordyke & Marmon Company. In- 
dianapolis, Ind. He is taking the posi- 
tion formerly occupied by B. McClel- 
land. Mr. Beaver has for several years 
been on the ‘advertising staff - of Alls 
Chalmers Company, Milwaukee. 

—_—_+ oo 


E. L. Winters, advertising manager 
for Chase & West, addressed the Des 
Moines, Ia., Admen’s Club, April 16, 
on furniture advertising. 
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You can spend more money in 
Binghamton, but you can’t buy 
more service. 

The home in Binghamton that 
doesn’t get THE BINGHAM- 
TON PRESS, a big advertiser 
recently said, “wasn’t worth 
while.” 

It is the ideal situation and the 
ideal medium of the wise adver- 
tising man. 


THE 
BINGHAMTON 
” PRESS 


From the standpoint of the 
general advertiser, ‘Binghamton, 
N. Y., has become fixed and list- 
ed as a “one paper town.” 

It’s that “one paper,” splendid, 
complete, THE BINGHAMTON 
PRESS, that has created and 
maintained that condition. 

Ask any experienced publicity 
buyer to put in words the ideal 
situation and his statement will 
describe THE BINGHAMTON 
PRESS and the way it covers the 
BINGHAMTON field. 

Binghamton and connected sub- 
urbs, with their 70,000 people and 
14,000 homes, and its tributary 
districts of over 250,000 people, 
do not differ from other highly 
prosperous communities so much, 
it is the BINGHAMTON PRESS 
that’s different. 

The rate is based on 22,000 
daily, but the real figures are over 
25,000. 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 

Advertising Representatives 
eine Bldg., New York; Tribune 


Idg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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DOES CONSUMER CO-OP- 
ERATION THREATEN? 





REAL MENACE TO INDIVIDUAL ENTER- 
PRISE PROBABLY NOT PRESENT 
FLURRY OF JOINT MARKETING BUT 
GROWING INTERNATIONAL WORK- 
INGMEN’S MOVEMENT, WHICH IN 
GREAT BRITAIN ALONE DOES AN- 
NUAL BUSINESS OF $650,000,000 





By Charles W. Hurd. 

The first consumer’s co-opera- 
tive factory ever established in 
America was started in New York 
a few months ago and already 
has four retail outlets. It is a 
hat factory. One of the stores 
handles men’s furnishings as well, 
including many trade-marked ar- 
ticles, and all of the stores will 
probably develop along this line. 
The co-operative is seeking to or- 
ganize the widely scattered 150 
or so co-operative retail stores in 
the country into one national or- 
ganization and pool their buying 
power. 

Modest as this beginning is, it 
is of vastly moré seriousness than 
the sudden and astonishing crop 
of consumers’ buying associations 
and municipal marketing which 
just now is bulking so large in 
the public eye. This latter is a 
mushroom growth, an impulsive 
middle-class protest against the 
high cost of living, and sooner or 
later will subside, leaving only a 
few surface memorials to mark 
its present activity. 

Its only real significance is that 
it marks a profound alteration in 
the popular mind respecting co- 
operative ventures, corresponding 
with the changed industrial condi- 
tions and the widespread social 
unrest, and indicates that America, 
so long immune, may now pos- 
sibly offer a more hospitable soil 
for the growth of the powerful 
workingmen’s co-operative move- 
ment which has already invaded 
every other country on the globe 
and is a commercial and indus- 
trial phenomenon of the first rank. 

The co- operative factory just 
established in New York is the 
vanguard of this movement. 

If the co-operatives of this type 
were merely wholesale and retail 
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buying societies, they would de- 
serve only the passing interest of 
the national advertiser, but th: 
are engaged in manufacturing 
well, and their aim is not mere! 
the moderate one of cheapeni: 
goods to a few members, but o/ 
extending the system more an‘! 
more until there is effected a 
complete industrial and commer- 
cial revolution through absolute 
monopoly. 

This is somewhat of a large un- 
dertaking, but it must be con- 
fessed that the co-operatives have 
made a tolerable showing at the 
start. They are only forty or 
fifty years old, but they are sup- 
ported by the heads of some 10 
000,000 families in all countries, 
which means about 50,000,000 peo- 
ple in all. 

In England, one family in every 
four is represented in the co-oper- 
atives. The percentage in Scot- 
land is even higher. In these two 
countries the two co-operatives 
did a business of more than $650,- 
000,000 in 1911—an increase of 
more than 8 per cent over the 
previous year, despite the busi- 
ness depression or perhaps be- 
cause of it. 

The German, Belgian and Aus- 
trian societies are much younger, 
but are already large and are 
growing at a rate which is re- 
tarded somewhat though not 
checked by private initiative and 
legislative hostility. The move- 
ment is closely allied with the 
labor movement, and outside of 
England with the revolutionary 
movement which it helps largely 
to finance. 

So it is evident that the move- 
ment holds something more for 
the American manufacturer than 
merely academic interest, even at 
this time when such consequences 
as those described must be remote 
in respect to our own land, be- 
cause the continuous and complete 
extension of the system in this 
country would soon begin to 
handicap many manufacturers, 
impair the value of their trade- 
marks and good will, and pro- 
gressively destroy it. 

It would restrict and finally de- 
stroy advertising as we know it 
inasmuch as the advertising of 
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Last March was not only 
the BEST MARCH in 
paid display advertising 
| for five years. It was 
with one unimportant 
exception, the BEST 
- MONTH in five years. 
€ The March figures for 


all MONTHLY 
AVERAGE records for 
S, TEN YEARS. And 
in classified advertising, 
last March was the 


: 
[= practically three years. 





THE BOSTON HERALD’s #8 
_ RECORDS FOR MARCH @@ 


display advertising broke (QHD 


BEST MONTH in JS 









THE BOSTON HERALD 
a\, CIRCULATION 
Ny) OVER 




















@Y (\ THE Boston neraLD 
% Al CIRCULATION 









Doubled - Circulation 


of THE BOSTON HERALD 
has brought correspondingly greater 
returns to advertisers. 


That the new readers of THE 
BOSTON HERALD have all 
that purchasing power for which old 
readers have always been noted. 










That the effects of advertising in 
THE BOSTON HERALD are 
felt among all classes of advertisers, 
large and small. 
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the co-operative is for the most 
part confined to simple annoince- 
ments, and there is no competi- 
tion within the societies to stimu- 
late its development. 

These co-operatives should not 
be confused with factory co-part- 
nerships, with farmers’ co-opera- 
tives after the style of the Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, with the ear- 
lier co-operatives in existence be- 
fore the Civil War, with those of 
the Knights of Labor or with 
the buying clubs of the present 
time. 

There have been a great many 
community profit-sharing ven- 
tures. These are essentially joint- 
stock enterprises in which the 
owners are the workers. Some 


{ CO-OPERATION 


A MAGAZINE OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS 





; 

} The Central Premises of the United Co-operative 
bef Seclity, Glagee. 

The Large:t Bread-Baking Institution in the World. 

















FRONT COVER OF A GLASGOW CO-OPERATIVE 
MAGAZINE 


of these have succeeded, where 
they had good leadership, but 
most have failed. 

The earlier co-operatives were 
of two types. One kind turned 
back all the profits to the indivi- 
duals composing it, and did not 
provide for the extension of the 
system, by which alone there was 
hope of increasing the profits. 
The other kind of co-operative 
devoted all of the profits to try- 
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ing to extend the system, an 
therefore could hold out no hop 
of immediate benefit to the mem- 
bers. Both kinds were therefor, 
defective and both failed. 
Buying clubs generally put upo: 
one or more individuals the wor! 
that the middlemen have bee: 
performing. They merely shi 
the work. So long as the ney 
workers do the work gratis, the: 
is a saving. When they have 
be compensated, it is found th 
the arrangement is less advanta 
geous than the normal way. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE THAT GETS BAC! 
TO MANUFACTURING 


The workingmen’s co-operativ: 
the one which is succeeding 
a large scale to-day, is differen 
from all other kinds. It start 
with the organization of the mai 
ket, and works back as fast a: 
possible from retail to wholesale 
and wholesale to manufacturing 
Its thousands of members are so 
many salesmen to bring other 
members in. It always knows its 
market, and is always extending it. 

Practically all of the success- 
ful co-operatives are founded on 
the English or Rochdale model, 
that is to say, they are collectively 
owned and democratically admin- 
istered. The members themselves 
supply the capital, in small pay- 
ments, but draw no dividends ex- 
cept as they buy, and then in the 
shape of reduced prices. 

The English and Scottish co- 
operatives manufacture a great 
many different commodities, from 
bread and canned food to cloth- 
ing, shoes and_ bicycles. The 
largest bakeries in the world un- 
der one management are those of 
the Glasgow co-operative. The 
second largest are those in Vienna 
belonging to an Austrian co-oper- 
ative. 

Ground is being broken now 
by a co-operative in Manchester, 
England, for a textile mill which 
it is claimed will be the largest in 
the world. 

All of the goods made in these 
co-operative factories and mills 
are manufactured and sold, not 
for private profit, but for the 
benefit of the consumer members. 
There is no room in their plans 
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TO THE TIMES 


UR compliments to The Evening 

Times of Philadelphia. In the 
campaign which closed on Saturday 
with the splendid victory for the cause 
of government by the people, The 
Evening Times was a lusty champion 
of popular rule, a tireless fighter for 
genuine representative institutions. 
At atime when the older journals of 
the city were almost unanimously 
ranged on the side of government by 
the agents of special privilege, when 
the delinquencies of the newspaper 
press had become a national scandal, 
The Evening Times was a conspicu- 
ous exception. Among evening news- 
papers in this city it stood alone. But 
neither its youth nor its solitariness 
had any effect to lessen its ardor or 
its purpose to battle for popular 
rights. Again, our compliments to 
The Evening Times.—From today’s 
North American. 


April 16, 1912. 









A Gracious Compliment from 
The Phtladelphta North American 
to the Evening Times, Philadelphia 
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“No one will believe 
till he tries how simple 
a matter it is to beg his 
way across the country 
with honor.” 

For explicit direc- 
tions, see “The Rules 


of the Road” 


—in the May 
AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 


The magazine that is read 
carefully and fully because 
it meets the expectations of 
its readers is the advertising 
medium worth consider- 
ing. Such a magazine must 
have character and individ- 
uality. It must be a distinct 
unit. It must represent a 
certain editorial standard. 
It must be active,vital,alive. 
Such is The American 
Magazine. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 

















for private enterprise. If 

tal is borrowed, as it sometimes 
is, the usual market rate of inter 
est is paid, but no private in 
ment in co-operative work is 


| mitted. 


The factory is given a s:iall 
profit to provide for extensi:ns, 
repairs, depreciation, new mac):in- 
ery, etc., and the retail estal’ish- 
ments are allowed a small profit 
for the same reasons. The \al- 
ance of the saving is divided »art 


| among the operatives and s:les- 


people, in addition to their waves, 
part among the consumers, an: the 
rest is used for propaganda or ad- 


| vertising the system. In addition 
; there are sick benefits. 


_The wages are not high. The 
highest officer chosen by the 
Scottish co-operatives never re- 


ceived more than the equivalent 
| of thirty-seven dollars a_ week. 


He held office for thirty years 


| and is now president of the newly 
| organized international alliance. 


This outlines the sort of compe- 
tition the manufacturers of the 
United States may have to face 
before many years. 

The manager of this Co-opera- 
tive League in New York is a 
former journalist, writer and 
traveler, Albert Sonnichsen, who 
believes that there are great pos- 
sibilities in the movement, and 
has thrown himself whole-heart- 
edly into it. 

“There is nothing in the co- 
operative movement to_ interest 
the advertiser “r business man ex- 
cept as future competition to 
them,” he said. “We, as well 
as other co-operators, consider 
the greater part of advertising, as 
done at present, a pure economic 
waste, and hope to eliminate it, 


| or at least to reduce it to some 
| system of simple announcements. 


“The object of co-operation is 
to organize the consumers, elimi- 
nate competition and the cost of 
selling and buying. Each indus- 

| try manufactures for a known 
market answering a demand that 
is known with scientific exactness. 
Therefore, when fully developed. 
co-operation eliminates advertis- 
| ing. 

“We are organizing here along 

| the lines of the English and Scot- 
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tish co-operatives, with some dif- 
ferences due to the fact that we 
are in the development stage and 
cannot count on the vast capital 
of the British societies. Wehave 
some 600 members, and are grow- 
ine faster than we can handle our 
membership. We shall open other 
hat stores from time to time, but 
shall not follow this line indefi- 
nitely. We chose hats almost by 
accident, partly because we 
deemed it better to take up some- 
thing first that would not be de- 
pendent on neighborhood support, 
as a bakery or provision or gro- 
cery would be, and partly because 
we had the chance to get the fac- 
tory cheap. 

“The factory is light and airy 
and conducted in accord with the 
highest sanitary requirements. 
The operatives get the highest 
union wages, and in addition a 
percentage of the receipts. 


CO-OPERATIVE COAL PREDICTED 


“We shall probably open coal 
depots next. The difference be- 
tween the $3 or $4 a ton which 
the coal could be bought for, and 
the $15 for which it actually is 
sold for to the poor offers a 
tempting opportunity for co-oper- 
ative work. 

“Or we might go into the laun- 
dry business next, which offers 40 
per cent or more profit. We 
could pay living wages, do the 
work at 10 per cent reduction and 
net a good profit for the consum- 
ers, and our propaganda work. 

“We are beginning small and 


we do not expect to make much | 
of a noise for a long time to | 


come. But the project is as near 
being certain of success as any- 
thing can be. There is every in- 
ducement for the wage-earner to 
come in and the fact that they 
are coming in in such numbers 
proves that is so. 

“The business is conducted just | 
as any other business, but when 
the net profits are counted up at 
the end of the quarter, they are 
disposed of as follows: 

“Fifteen per cent goes into the 
reserve fund, twelve and a half is 
spent in propaganda, spreading 
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knowledge of, co-operation among | 


the people, two and a half per 
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Fact 
ll 


Dealer substitution 1s 
practically impossible 
with the readers of 
the Christian Herald, 
because it is hard for 
them to believe that 
anything not adver- 
tised in the Christian 
Herald is ‘‘just as 
good’’ as something 
that is. 


An flood 


Advertising Manager 


Christian Herald 


Circulation 300,000 Guaranteed 
NEW YORK 


Chicago Boston 
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cent goes to the employees of the 
‘league as a bonus on and above 
their wages and the balance of 
seventy per cent is returned to 
purchasers as rebates on their 
purchases. 

“All this in addition to the 
cheaper price at which we sell 
our hats, which amounts to from 
fifteen to twenty per cent cheaper 
than for the same grade that 
other stores sell. The benefits 
now are slight in comparison to 
what they will be later, when we 
are able to establish grocery 
stores, clothing stores, bakeries 
and the like. We are obliged to 
go slow now, but we shall move 
fast when we reach that stage. 
We believe that when the system 
is carried to a full demonstration, 
Americans will seize upon the 
idea with avidity.” 

Inquiry among a number of 
advertisers and advertising men 
showed a mild interest in the new 
movement. The general opinion 
is that it will have to prove its 
value in America. 

“There are a certain number of 
people who will go into anything 
at the start,” said one manufac- 
turer’s representative. “It would 
not prove anything to start a 
dozen factories. Can they keep 
them running? That is the ques- 
tion. I don’t believe they can. 
What they will be able to do fifty 
years hence I don’t know. Un- 
questionably there is a move- 
ment toward closer organization 
of all the different interests. But 
I cannot see any danger in sight 
now from this kind of competi- 
tion. 

“These people are largely for- 
eigners. and one nationality at 
that. It would take years to get 
the thirty or forty different na- 
tionalities in New York together. 
Besides people here are not used 
to the co-operatives. They will 
not be bound down to go to one 
place; they want to spend their 
money where they like. 

“Tt is a mighty hard matter to 
educate them to a new package 
or a new product. How are you 
going to educate them to new 
habits? Some time, perhaps, but 
not now. I do not see any dan- 
ger in it here, and the rate of 


growth seems to be diminislin 
abroad. Probably it has reache, 
its maximum.” 

And that is as far as any 
can carry the inquiry. If th 
operative thrives here, the nat 
effect would be to kill off 
small manufacturer, and ha 
the process of concentrat 
One might hazard a guess 
the development of the ¢! 
store would be paralleled by 
of the co-operative store, 
that a battle royal would fo 
between the two systems, but 
would be pure conjecture. | 
just interesting now, that is 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC’S Ni 
HMOUSE-ORGAN 


The Western Electric News, the 
house-organ of the Western Ek 
C ompany, has made its appear 

1e News announces its intent « 
covering all the employees’ activit ics 
not simply the work, but “ath! 
clubs and social events will be 
reported.”” Furthermore, ‘‘to mak« 
paper of more interest, a_ seric 
prizes are offered for excellence 


Western-Esectrie 


drawing, verse or humor.” The first 
issue, which is profusely illustrated, 
treats the following among other top 
ics: “Our Activities Abroad; An Ac 
count of the Western Electric Con 
pany in Foreign Lands,” ‘Prize Sales 
men at Hawthorne; an Account of How 
the Winners of the Sales 

Spent Their Time at the Factory,” 
gineering Development Work,’? 
letics,” “Just among Ourselves; 

from the Distributing, Houses and Gen 
eral , Departments,” “The Birmingham 
Fire. 
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GROCERS BAND TO FIGHT CHAIN 
STORES 


The New York State Food Investi- | 


ition Commission recently received the 
stimony of retail grocers and butchers 
Greater New York as to the 
ethods, prices and expenses of their 
ide. In reply to questions by William 
1uurch Osborn, chairman of the 
arketing committee, Charles Haslop, 
retail grocer in Manhattan told of 
» formation of a protective trade as- 
iation for the retailer, the chief pur- 
se of which was to offset the compe- 
on of the chain stores and depart- 
nt stores. This organization, Haslop 
id, consisted of about 300 members 
der the name of the United Grocers’ 
mmpany. By means of operating a 
ntral warehouse at the Bush Termi- 
Is in Brooklyn and buying great 
antities of goods direct from the 
inufacturer at wholesale rates the 
mbers are permitted to buy their 
plies at practically wholesale rates, 
only object being to enable the 
ailer to secure goods at an advan- 
tage, So as to be in a better position 
to meet the cut prices of the depart- 
ment stores. Members are not per- 
tted to buy or hold more than 50 
siares of the company’s stock, at $10 
a share, and cannot buy more than 
t $500 par value of their stock in 
goods at the warehouse at one time. 
\\hether ‘or not this co-operative as- 
sociation of retailers brought benefits 
in prices to anyone but the members 
Haslop did not explain; neither did he 
say that the customers at their stores 
were able to secure lower prices than 
those groceries which did not join 
the association. During the afternoon 
testimony was given which showed 
that there are approximately 13,000 
retail grocers in this city, and the fact 
that only 800 of these were members 
of the co-operative associa.ion was 
given added importance. 
Pa a 


MAKING MOSE HONEST 





Mose Jenkins was discharged from 
a state prison after serving a three-year 
term for burglary. He immediately 
went to the home of his old employer, 
who greeted him most kindly. The em- 
ployer asked him about his prison work 
and what his duties were. 

“Dey started out to mek me a 
he mest man, Boss,” replied Mose. 

“Well, how well did they do it?” 
asked the master. 

“Well, Boss, you see it was lak dis. 
Dey tells me dey’s gwine to mek me 
a honest nigger so dey commenst by 
lettin’? me tack paper soles on leather 
shoes.”—The Evidence, Roberts, John- 
son & Hand’s house-organ. 
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EDWARD STEINDLER DEAD 


Edward Steindler, an advertising 
specialist, died :at his home in New 
York, April 11. He was forty-nine years 
Id. He was president of the Moving 
Picture Advertising Company and 
Secretary and General Manager of the 
ew York Curtain Advertising Com- 
pany. 
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Birmingham, Ala. the city of 
wonderful accomplishment, of al- 
most startling opportunity, is 
many sided in its development. 


Its great iron industries have 
brought others of a diversified na- 
ture. Its magnificent and beau- 
tiful location and natural sur- 
roundings, its splendid climatic 
conditions, have all helped to 
make it a city of homes. 


The Birmingham 
Ledger 


ably edited, capably managed, 
clean, strong and consistent in 
policy has gradually but surely 
become more the real home news- 
paper of this great and growing 
city. 

Without boast or bombast, 
straightforward, fearless and 
tireless, THE LEDGER has gone 
forward day by day and the peo- 
ple of Birmingham have placed 
on it the stamp of their approval. 


The local merchants, through 
liberal use of its advertising col- 
umns, the people generally 
through its constantly increasing 
circulation. 

THE BIRMINGHAM LED- 
GER leads all other Birmingham 
newspapers in point of circulation 
and advertising value. 


Let us “show you,’ Mr. Gen- 


eral Advertiser. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 








Immense Bank 
Deposits in 


Nebraska 


Largest in History of State 





Deposits in State Banks 
over - $80,000,000 
Deposits in Nat’l Banks 
over - $120,000,000 


Total Per $200,000,000 


Deposits in Nebraska 
state banks increased over 
$6,000,000 during the year. 

Deposits in Nebraska na- 
tional banks increased near- 
ly $20,000,000 during the 
year. 





This era of unprecedent- 
ed prosperity is shared 
most largely by Nebraska 
farmers. 


Over 40,000 of the most 
prosperous of these Ne- 
braska farmers subscribe 
for (no premiums given to 
subscribers), read, and be- 
lieve in 


The Nebraska Farmer 
Nebraska’s Real Farm Paper 
Established in 1859 

Sample copy and circula- 
tion statement by counties 
furnished on request. 


S. R. McKELVIE, Publisher 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Chicago Office: 


Steger Building 
D. C. Kreidler, Mgr. 


New York Office: 
5th Ave. Building 
S. E. Leith, Mgr. 
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GETTING DEPOSITORS | 
A BANK HOUSE-ORGA) 


THE RESULTS ACHIEVED By 
NORTH CaROLINA INSTITUTIO> 


HOW “THE SOLICITOR” BROADE 
THE BUSINESS TERRITORY OF 
BANK—WHAT THE HOUSE-O! 
CONTAINS 





By C. E. Auracher. 

The Wachovia Bank and T: + 
Company of Winston-Sa! 4, 
North Carolina, is one of ‘ie 
banks that recognizes the ad\..- 
tage of a house-organ, and . ne 
of the few banks that publis'es 
an individual house-organ, edii«d 
by a man within the bank—C. L. 
Glenn, advertising manager. Jy 
an individual bank house-orga:i is 
meant a publication issued by 2nd 
for the bank alone, and not ‘he 
syndicated product, which is ihe 
common species, gotten out by the 
thousand and purchased by baiks 
all over the country for distribu- 
tion. The individual house-organ 
has a personality, it reflects the 
atmosphere of the institution, 
whose policies are injected into 
each number, and there is running 
through it a touch of local color 
that commands attention and cre- 
ates interest. 

It is one thing to say that a 
bank is the largest financial inst:- 





tution in the state. Many bank 
officers would experience con- 
siderable satisfaction in being 


able to say this of their institu- 
tion, but it is only possible for 
a few. It would be still more 
satisfactory to bank officials to be 
able to say truthfully that their 
bank was not only the largest in 
the state but that it had one- 
fifteenth of the total bank deposits 
in the state, in which there are 
over four hundred other banking 
institutions. 

This is the actual standing of 
the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company in relation to the bank- 
ing conditions of North Carolina. 
During the year 1911, this bank 
increased its deposits over $1,- 
100,000, or one-sixth of the ag- 
gregate increase of the 340 state 
banks in North Carolina. Wins- 
ton-Salem is one of the largest 
cities of the state, but not the 
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argest, there being at least two 
sties larger. 
Mr. Glenn, the advertising man- 
i er of this bank, states: ‘“Con- 
ions are both favorable and un- 
vorable. Competition is sharp. 
\.c have a good town with large 
» anufacturing interests and a 
« od ‘back’ country from which 
draw. Being the largest bank 
North Carolina, we secure busi- 
ss from all sections and we have 
osits from thirty-one other 
tites. Labor here, on the whole, 
s not have much beyond living 
venses, but the farmers are 
re prosperous than ever before, 
they have a fear of banks that 
inot be understood or appre- 
iated.” 


C 


Anessa anys 


NO ADS TO DETRACT 


Such conditions have been met 

ith the publication of The 
5 licitor, the monthly house-or- 
gan. The issue of April, 1909, 
was the initial number; since that 
tine it has been _ published 
monthly. When first issued, The 
Solicitor was made up of twenty- 
four pages and cover, four and 
one-half by six inches, and con- 
tained some advertisements of 
local business houses, which, Mr. 
Glenn states, “went in against my 
protest; but we finally discon- 
tinued them because doing so 
made the magazine more typical 
of the bank and there were ro 
features that would take from it 
its individuality as the sole Tep- 
resentative of the institution.” 

Later, the size of The Solicitor 
was changed to a six by nine-inch 
page, sixteen pages and cover, and 
to-day makes a very impressive 
bank house-organ. 

The growth of the bank must 
be credited in a large degree to 
The Solicitor, since for three 
years it has been educating the 
people along the lines of banking 
with the purpose of dispelling 
their fear of banks. Naturally, 
the house-organ could not have 
accomplished this remarkable 
growth in deposits and resources 
single-handed;° there was good 
bank service to back it, so that 
while it was really instrumental in 
creating business, the bank serv- 
ice made satisfied customers out 
of the prospects, who in turn 
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Another 
Important 
Fact About 


the Farmer 


This “high cost of good 
living” that’s turning city 
folks gray-headed, is giv- 
ing the farmer more 
money to spend for im- 
provements. 


But he’s proving him- 
self a believer in Com- 
mercial Reciprocity. He’s 
sending the money back 
in a stream, to the Manu- 
facturers, Merchants and 
Dealers. 


The farmer is buying 
pretty nearly everything 
that makes for advance- 
ment. He keeps abreast 
of improvements and in- 
ventions by reading the 
farm magazines. 

Over 225,000 farm-fam- 
ilies subscribe to FARM 
PRESS; most of them 
live in the rich Middle 
States. They comprise a 
buying power, year in and 
year out, which cannot be 
wisely ignored. 

You can reach them ef- 
fectively and at moderate 
cost through reasonable 
use of our advertising col- 
umns. 


225,000—$1.00 a line. 


FARM PRESS 


Duane W. Gaylord, Advertising Manager 


CHICAGO 
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‘~helped the house-organ to adver- 
tise the bank. 

The Solicitor has not taken the 
entire advertising appropriation ; 
other forms are employed, includ- 
ing special booklets, letters, etc. 

The Solicitor has been the 
means of the greater per cent of 
increased business coming from 
the surrounding territory, within 
a radius of thirty miles South and 
East and one hundred miles North 
and West. Five thousand copies 
have been issued monthly since the 
publication was started in April, 
1909. 





Others Use This Formn—WHY NOT YOU? 


Date 191... 
Wachorle Baph & Tr sat Company, . 
Viostop-Sulem, 


atlemen 
Find enclosed 


wnt #1 pour IDstitution 
Kindly sead Look (or Certificate) to the following address 
Name 
aFUN 
Postomc 
Send what ou have Money deposited here ts pr 
812 war 


. - protected by our Capital of 
it our plan or service fail to please, you 
for your money 





save bes to all oF write 











Wachovia Bonk & Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N, C, 
Gentiewen 


Kindly give me information relative to the eubject opposite which 






have placed check mark 
Checking Accounts . . { 
Trust Department. ...-% | 

ertificates of Deposit i 





Name 
R F D No 
Fostofice 


State 











FORM CARDS USED BY A BANK 


The form card here shown has 
been used in all cases with good 
results, not only for the purpose 
of starting new accounts, but also 
for stimulating business from 
present customers, and offering all 
the opportunity to learn more 
about the different subjects of the 
bank’s service. This card has 
proved the most successful, even 
more so than a regularly ad- 
dressed postal. More than three 
thousand nersons have used this 
form card. Many others have 
written personal letters to the 
bank, asking for the subscription 
to The Solicitor and taking oc- 
casion to speak of the magazine 
in kindly terms. 

In explanation of the results 
from advertising, Mr. Glenn says: 
“With a population of about 25,- 
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000 people, we average more ¢)..n 
ten new accounts a day. We h.ve 
had as high as thirty-three » \y 
accounts opened in one day wi i- 
out any extra advertising eff. +t. 
Three years ago, at the time -ve 
started The Solicitor, we jad 
about 11,500 accounts. We jad 
on our books when last figu:ed 
accurately, December 5, 1911 
total of 18,143 accounts. 1 
mail banking itself has not don 
more than pay for itself, but ihe 
test is different here, for m.ny 
of the accounts we have sec: ed 
over the counter would no doubt 
have come by mail had not t)ese 
parties had business in town. 
Many of these accounts fo: as 
far as fifty miles started over the 
counter but the depositors have 
used the mails in later trans- 
actions. From this state and cach 
of the thirty other states, we !iave 
had a reasonable return in ac- 
counts received from the banking- 
by-mail idea, Virginia, New York 
and Indiana leading after our own 
state. We have ninety per cent 
of the best business here.” 


HUMAN INTEREST ELEMENT STRONG 


The secret of success attained 
by the bank house-organ seems to 
be due to the element of human 
interest created. The little pub- 
lication each month reaches out 
to all classes of people, going 
into the homes of the people with- 
in and beyond the bank’s local 
territory, where it is welcomed. 
It creates a point of contact by 
getting the prospect’s interest, and 
incidently leaving an impression 
or a suggestion. 

The Solicitor makes friends for 
the bank; educates the people in 
banking ; outlines the policy of the 
institution; impresses upon the 
minds of the people the name and 
service of the bank, and is a 
monthly supply of interesting 
reading, pregnant with inspiration 
for better social and_ financial 
living. Customers and prospects 
feel that they are recognized and 
apnreciated by the bank when they 
receive this monthly messenger, 
because the reading matter ap- 
pears to be written especially for 
them. Readers are asked to sign 
cards for the free subscription, 
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hence each reader is interested in 

the house-organ in advance. 
Analyzing The Solicitor as to 
reading matter, we find it of an 

educational nature, naturally tak- | 
g¢ up banking and its benefits. 
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NEWARK 


Rut other subjects are treated. | 


dvice on business matters not 
lating directly to banking is 
ven; short maxims are fre- 
guently inserted. Good 
that will be of 
erage reader are clipped from 
other publications and run along 
with the other matter. Fre- 
quently articles foreign to bank- 
ing business are published. 





FREE FOR THE ASKING 





PROV should know more about banking 
4 (*; and, because we believe that you 
ie! esi recogrize it to be just as important 
2) Sly to know how to handle money as 
to farm, run a store or operete a factory, we 
have prepared a number of booklets, any one 
of which we will be glad to mail upon request 
to any person who is willing to study a little 
for self improvement. 
Merely write us a card or letter asking for 
any of the following booklets 


Banking By Mail. 
Banking Facts You Should Know. 
Our Bond Department 
A Little About Our Usefulness 
Heart Throbs—What People Say of The Bank 
The Spirit, Purpose and Method of Saving 
Money 

One Secret of Success—The Carrying of a 

Checking Account. 


The Administration of Estates. 


Twenty Four Lessons In Banking 











PAGE ANNOUNCING THE BANK’S SERVICE 


A short time ago, articles ap- 
peared dealing with the raising 
and culture of tobacco, one of the 
staple products of the North 
Carolina soil; these were written 
by experts and planned to give 
the farmer scientific information 
for carrying out his work to 
greater advantage. 

The issue 6f last December was 
a special Christmas number and 
contained a blank on which were 
spaces for a number of names of 
persons to whom the reader could 
make a Christmas gift in the way 
of a bank account. An ad- 








things | 
interest to the | 


and its suburbs has 


600,000 population 


' Local advertisers use the 


| 





NEWARK 
STAR 


| because this large terri- 
‘tory cannot be covered 


otherwise. 


Every month the 
NEWARK STAR 
shows big gains in adver- 
tising. 


During the first three 


| months of 1912 the Star 





GAINED 
Over 300,000 Agate Lines 


of paid advertising. 


There IS a reason. 


Managers of Foreign Advertising 


PAUL BLOCK . Inc 


cHicaco NEW YORK Boston 
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dressed envelope was 
with each copy. 

“Contrary to what others write 
me,” says Mr. Glenn, “the in- 
crease in size of the magazine has 
been profitable. Many advertisers 
have written me that the smaller 
size we first issued was the proper 
thing but remarks and _ results 
from the larger size certainly 
contradict the statements in our 
case.” 


eC ee 
THE REPLY TO THE “DON’T” 
MAN 


BattLe Creek, Micn., April 12, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The criticism of Mr. Isaacson, of the 
Aeolian Company, in the discussion of 
the ‘“‘subjunctive,’” recently, was a 
masterly display of good writing, lead- 
ing up, in fine argumentative style to 
show that, after the conjugations I 
submitted and all the detail I went in- 
to (which was a form letter for all 
classes of inquirers—not skilled writ- 
ers), I had slipped on the very rule 

was upholding, and allowed the 
“indicative” to intrude—subsconscious- 
ly, so to speak. You will be able to 
correct this apparent lapse, by stat- 
ing that the letter I sent you contained 
the word ‘“‘desire’—not “desires.” It 
is this small, sophomoric disposition to 
“catch” some one in an error which he 
ought to know, by analogy or con- 
text, was doubtless a typographical 
error, that makes a writer less a critic 
and more a pedant and which prevents 
me from taking part in useless discus- 
sions of the kind. 

I proved my point as to the subjunc- 
tive. If any one prefer to get along 
without this form of the verb, he is 
certainly welcome to his own opinion. 
I do not,- of course, use the form in 
any stiff way, but still feel that I am 
far from being “A Menace to Century 
Literature’ as Mr. Ward would seem 
to think. Language is a thing which 
grows—as other living things grow. 
But there is a tendency now-a-days to 
think, on the part of many who have 
not, and do not pretend to have, the 
educational training in Etymology, 
Orthography and Syntax, to make new 
terms, coin new words, etc., that they 
are warranted in taking unwarranted 
liberties with our mother tongue. What 
a list of “trade-marks” we have al- 
ready that come under this head! 
The simple prefix “auto” is now re- 
stricted, by automobile makers, to their 
product, as another example of un- 
warranted procedure in the use of 
terms, etc. e have come to travel 
so swiftly as to have time only for 
parts of words, and we do not (in 
commercial English) care what happens 
to the language, so we get what we 
want. What about “autograph,” 
“autocrat,” and the other words of 
proper use in our language, in which 
the Greek prefix is of older, hence by 
precedent, even more authoritatively 
established than in the more modern 
hybrid, Scieumeames” 


included 


. M. STERRETT. 


AS TO THE “HOW,” “WHY” 
AND “WHAT” 


\ 
PHILADELPHIA, April 6, 191 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

May counsel for the defense say 

word for the ad of Keystone Gr 
mildly criticised on page 26 of y 
issue of March 28? ‘The heading 
the advertisement is as follows: ‘ 
a Manufacturer Cut. His Lubric 
Bill $15,000 a Year.’’ The critici 
that the first three words are su; 
ous; that the ad could just as 
be headed “Cut His Lubrication 
$15,000 a Year.” 

To me, this would spoil the 
ing utterly. In the first place, the |! 
ing as amended would be obscure. It 
might be construed as a commani to 
“Cut His Lubrication Bill $15,000 a 
Year.” It would leave open to doubt 
whether this cut had been made in a 
remarkable and novel manner or 
whether he had, perhaps, thrown half of 
his machinery on the junk pile and 
thus had a smaller lubrication | 

Curiosity is one of the most uni- 
versal and powerful of human feel- 
ings. The three words “How,” “Why” 
and ‘‘What” touch, as it were, a spring 
of interest in the brain and cause the 
reader to look farther. 

The main text of the article in 
which this criticism appears is “Proper 
Application of Newspaper Headline 
Principles,” ete. 

As an experienced newspaper man 
I. know that these words ‘How,” 
“Why” and‘‘What” are used by the 
wise headline writer. I think you will 
agree with me that the Saturday 
Evening Post is as cleverly edited a 
publication as we have. Its contents 
are interesting to the masses and 
classes and its headlines are clever. 
In looking over the four last issues 
of the Post I find the following head- 
lines: “How to Start a Co-operative 
Store,” “Why We Need a Merchant 
Marine,” “How We Grow Deaf,” “How 
to Beat the Building Game.” 

Would these headlines be as strong 
if we revised them as follows: “Start 
a Co-operative Store,” “We Need a 
Merchant Marine,” ‘‘We Grow Deaf,” 
“Beat the Building Game”? I am 
sure you will agree with me that all the 
life is taken out of them by chopping off 
those first curiosity-arousing words. 

Does my heading stand? Does my 
defense appeal to the jury and judge? 
I make it purely in the interest of 
better advertising and I know that you 
and your valuable publication will ac- 
cept it in that spirit. 

A. R. Grou. 

There is no doubt of the stimu- 
lating influence of “How” and 
“Why” and “What.” Those who 
come in contact with child minds 
know how deeply grounded is the 
habit of secking answeis to these 
monosyllables. f 

The basis on which the three 
alleged superfluous words were 
eliminated by the writer of this 
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headione article was as follows: 


That the clipped heading is 
" sufficiently sensational in it- 
self to induce the “How?” 
feeling without the word 
“How” appearing. 

That “How a manufacturer” 
limits the appeal of the head- 
line to manufacturers. The 
product itself is adapted to 
most machinery, not only in 
“manufacturing” plants but in 
steamships, in garages, in 
electrical power houses, in 
office, hotel, store and theatre 


INK 


buildings, in printing plants, 
on farms, in mines, on rail- 
roads, etc. 
) That brevity and action are 
gained by the elimination. 
To avoid the suggestion of 
command “cut” might well be 
made “cuts.” The present tense 
would add still more action.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
Reka eee 
Charles E. Jones, for a number of 
years with the Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
both East and West, is now with the 


Eastern office of the Frank A. Munsey 
Company. 
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is a “class” publication, 


ity medium. 


TRE MAGAZINE. 


lieve in it. 


can be had. 


AZINE. 


Western Representatives, 
Godso & Banghart, 
Harris Trust Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 





The success of THE THEATRE MAGAZINE advertis- 
ers is due to the fact that THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 
reaching 
refinement, luxury and good taste predominate. 


An article of quality gets maximum results from a qual- 
The leading quality medium is THE THEA- 


In addition to quality, its entire circulation counts, so that 
it gives maximum selling power. 
And its advertisements are given as much atten- 
tion as its editorials, because THE THEATRE MAGA- 
ZINE advertisements are only of the best goods. 
operation between reader and advertiser is the greatest that 


Get the most for your money in THE THEATRE MAG- 


THE THEATRE MAGAZINE 


8 to 14 West Thirty-Eighth Street 


“class” readers, in whom 


Its readers enjoy it—be- 


The co- 


New York, N. Y. 


New England Representative, 
H. Dwight Cushing, 

24 Milk Street, 

Boston, Mass. 














New Spring Suitings 
at old prices, $45 up 


WONDER if the advertising man who is satisfied 
with mediocre clothes isn’t rowing the same boat with 
the man who fills a hundred dollars’ worth of space with 
thirty cent copy. Come in to-day on your way to lunch. 


vroom- 


279 Fifth Ave. tailor 


Opp. Holland House 
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HEART INTEREST IN THE 
BUSINESS LETTER 


WHY BRUSQUE BREVITY OFTEN LOSES 
THE SALE—CEMENTING A 
FRIENDLY RELATION WITH THE 
INQUIRER BY A RECOGNITION OF 
THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


By Lanster. 

The business letter of the last 
few years has been a statement 
of facts told in as few words as 
the busy brain of man can em- 
ploy. A man’s heart, however, 
cannot be won by a logarithm, or 
his affections engaged by a pre- 
cise scientific statement! 

The business letters of the best 
houses to-day show some signs 
of the fact that there are some 
business men with imagination 
who are thinking about the hu- 
man interest that men have in 
each other, and the possibilities 
of engaging the interest of a cor- 
respondent. 

Picture Mrs. Malofiey in her 
back yard, who has turned to you 
for some further facts about your 
candy—or your soap—than she 
could get out of your advertise- 
ment. Here is a_ relationship 
which promises great things from 
the mere fact that she has writ- 
ten one letter to you! Think how 
she has taken time to write it; 
with no. stenographer—a_hand- 
painted manifest from her—and 
then think how she awaits your 
answer ! 

It comes; an actual letter; here 
is the name of the firm she has 
seen advertised in her own mag- 
azine, or on the package; here is 
a signature; here is a title 
great man has taken the trouble 
to answer Mrs. Maloney’s letter? 

She opens the letter. What a 
shock to her to find “Dear 
Madam: Yours of the 4th ult.” 

“What does ‘ult. mean any- 
how?” she says. Alas! She has 
been put into a class by the letter 
writer; she hasn’t been treated “as 
a human being; she isn’t “recog- 
nized!” 

But suppose she had received 
a letter saying: “Dear Mrs. 
Maloney: We are perfectly de- 
lighted to hear from you. We 
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have been waiting for such a |et- 
ter as you have written for a 
long time”—or words to that ef- 
fect. Don’t you think she would 
sit up and take notice and swear 
friendship for the firm; and 
every time she saw that soap , or 
that candy, or that perfume, sie 
would buy it and say: “Sure the 
fellers that make it are great 
gentlemen, they are!” 

The boss is usually a person of 
imagination, or else he coulin't 
have made his business profital)! 
but the new boy who has been 
with the firm long enough to 
learn tke prices is put on the job 
of answering Mrs. Maloney and 
the other “troublesome” question- 
ers. Well, one can’t blame the 
boss for not writing all the an- 
swers himself; but he ought to 
answer a few, and show a model 
letter at least which should have 
the spirit and the fellowship 
which will make Mrs. Maloney a 
steady customer. At any rate the 
man who answers the letter 
should have enough imagination 
to take her by the hand and make 
a friend of her. 

True it is a difficult thing to do. 
ut “after all, don’t forget that 
the only thing one’s correspond- 
ents know of one’s firm are the 
advertising and the letters the 
firm writes. And the touch of 
nature that shows that Mrs. Ma- 
loney is a valued customer will 
be apt to keep her so. 

Some letters are really nothing 
but tombstones placed over a 
sale that was killed by the lack 
of a little care. It’s worth the 
time of a live man to keep a liv 
customer devoted to his firm 
and its products. 


ee en 
PILGRIMS ADVERTISING 
ADVERTISING 





The Trade Extension committee of 
the Pilgrim Publicity Association of 
Soston, has prepared a series of ten 
advertisements for the purpose of for 
warding business promotion and honest 
publicity in New England. The ads are 
being set up and run without charg 
by between fifty and sixty New England 
newspapers, appearing in each news 
paper once each week. The service is 
put out for the general benefit of ad 
vertising and it is reported by Vice- 
President Howard W. Dickinson that it 
is proving successful so far as results 
have been ascertained. 
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HIS number, the April issue, contains actual speci- 
men pages (not reproductions) from the $200,000 
catalogue of the Standard Sanitary Manufactur- 
ing Co. This catalogue is the largest, the most 

costly, and the most artistic book of its kind ever pro- 

duced. Each copy weighs 914 lbs., and the total weight of 
the edition of 38,500 copies was 356,125 Ibs. It contains 

1,800 beautiful illustrations, several of the most hand- 

some being shown in the April issue of The Printing 

Art Suggestion Book. 

Every printer, every advertiser, every manufacturer 
should see this issue of The Printing Art Suggestion 
Book. It is an education in fine printing, for it shows by 
actual examples how.to produce an effective catalogue. 

Every catalogue, every circular, every piece of printed 
matter is more or less of a salesman. The Printing Art 
Suggestion Book presents each month examples of the 
best and most effective printed matter that is being pro- 
duced. These are not reproductions, but are printed on 
the same stocks and with the same inks used for the 
originals. It shows you how to advertise effectively with 
paper and ink. 

The printer, the merchant, the manufacturer, the adver- 
tiser who wishes his catalogue or other printed matter 
to be a productive salesman should see what other adver- 
tisers are doing. The Printing Art Suggestion Book is 
a monthly exhibit of the best printed salesmanship of the 
most successful advertisers: Let us send you today a free 
copy of this publication which costs over a dollar a copy 
to produce and over ten cents a copy to deliver. 































































° Write on Your Business Letterhead 


Che University press Cambridge Massachusetts 
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The National 
Citizens’ “i 
it is reported, 

Money has spent a mil- 

Needed lion dollars to 
educate the public to the neces- 
sity for a change in the banking 
laws. If it is true that such a vast 
sum has been expended, it has 
certainly not created much of a 
breeze in comparison, for exam-~ 
ple, with what ‘the American To- 
bacco Company would do with the 
same sum. The money has gone 
mostly for form letters and books 
in expensive bindings. Now the 
League is asking for more funds 
with which to carry on the work. 
The appeal for cash is being made 
by John Claflin, president of the 
New York branch, through the 
banks of the National Association, 
in the form of letters sent to cus- 
tomers. It is reported that the 
response is satisfactory and that 
the League’s work need not suf- 
fer for lack of money.- One of 
the League’s partisans ingenuously 
states that “the campaign itself, 
wholly apart from its purpose, is 
of distinct benefit to the country 
by providing employment for 


Something 
Besides 
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thousands of workers, not to sp: 
of the revenue derived from i 
by the Post-office Departme::. 
Truly, a philanthropic movem. 
The guiding spirits of 
League have apparently fa 
into the common error of ass 
ing too wide a knowledge of b: 
ing and banking terms on the 
of the seven million bank de; 
tors of the country. Such t 
as “reserve,” “surplus” and 
money” are so common in 
banker’s vocabulary that he 
not consider that to large n 
bers of those to whom he sp 
they are little besides words. 
expensive works on currency 
out by the League are admi: 
for the purpose of convin 
bankers (who do not need it) 
that the laws should be chanved. 
To those already posted on the 
issue, the League’s _ literaiure 
forms a_ splendid reinforcement 
and support, but to those who are 
not posted it is hardly under- 
standable. One does not teach a 
child to read by starting him on 
the “Principles of Economics.” 
Why could not some good ad- 
vertising agency be consulted as to 
the spending of the money which 
is now being raised? Probably 
the agency will know less about 
banking than its client, but it will 
know vastly more about the hu- 
man intelligence which must be 
reached. Let the agency take the 
knowledge of the subject which 
the League can supply, and put it 
into a readable and understand- 
able form. A “Primer on the 
Money Question” would at least 
clear the ground so that its read- 
ers would understand what the 
bankers were talking about. 
There is no reason why adver- 
tising should not be as great a 
power in securing a reform as it 
is in securing the sale of shoes. 
It is a tool which may be used 
for a great variety of purposes. 
But for the best results it should 
be in the hands of those who un- 
derstand how to use it. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

A man’s opinion of himself may 
be figured in the gross, but his 
boss is likely to demand the net. 
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Frequently = 
argument is use 
lar in defending a 

Luxuries questionable pol- 

icy Or practice of advertising, 
“Well, So-and-so does it,” nam- 
ing a firm that has achieved a 
great commercial success. Yet, if 
the inside facts were known, this 
very policy may be costing the 
big house a lot of money and its 
exccutives may be divided among 
themselves as to its wisdom. Be- 
cause a concern has grown large 
an’ successful does not mean that 
each and every move it makes is 
the acme of wisdom. A case in 
omt: 
4 \ certain rough - and - ready 
character happened to invent an 
entirely new and useful type of 
article. He was fortunate in his 
choice of an advertising man and 
under the stimulus of well-direct- 
ed publicity the demand multiplied 
enormously. The success turned 
the manufacturer’s head and he 
proceeded to treat the trade, par- 
ticularly the jobbers, in a domi- 
necring and at times in an in- 
sulting way. He would even re- 
turn civil business letters with 
unprintable comments scrawled 
across them. If he had had any 
competition, the trade would have 
taken its revenge promptly. But 
by the time competing articles 
entered the market, he had sold 
out his business. If his methods 
had been equal to the merit of his 
goods, he could have retired with 
millions instead of thousands. 

It is doubtful if he realizes even 
now that every one of those 
scrawls on the jobbers’ letters 
might almost be called million- 
dollar luxuries. 

Very few executives, it is to 
be hoped, are in this class. Those 
that are do not read PRINTERS’ 
InK and are beyond the help of 
fatherly advice, but it is to be 
noted in the sacred precincts of 
our inner consciousness that the 
sins of this prodigal manufactur- 
er differ from the sins of most 
of us only in degree and not in 
kind. 

“The head of the house can do 
no wrong’—that is a doctrine 
that is passing. The mistakes of 
the executive are a hundred times 


Million-Dol- 


more vital than the mistakes of 
the subordinate, just as_ his 
achievements and his responsibili- 
ties are a hundred times greater. 
And most of his mistakes—his 
costly, profit-devouring mistakes 
—have their origin in his indiffer- 
ence to the rights of others, his 
unwillingness to meet another 
half way, his disinclination to be 
of service, or his downright inso- 
lence. People forgive honest blun- 
ders; they remember churlishness. 

It takes a tremendous lot of 
saving at the spigot to make up 
for a wasting of this sort at the 
bung. 

It makes it easier for everybody 
to do business after the grafter is 
pilloried and the grouch -is lashed 
to the mast. It would be just like 
finding money for the concern 
with a cold-blooded egotist in a 
prominent place to give him a 
post-graduate course in human 
sympathy. It would bring busi- 
ness. 


PrinTERS’ INK says: 

Those things which are “taken 
for granted” are likely to turn 
out german silver plated instead 
of sterling. 
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Faith in notices in the 
trade announce- 


Advertising ments of a cer- 


taim line of men’s wearing apparel, 
that it is proposed to advertise the 
goods to the consumer under a 
guarantee of “money back plus 
twenty-five per cent” if the goods 
are not satisfactory. In other 
words, a dissatisfied purchaser of 
a dollar garment would receive a 
dollar and a quarter in exchange 
for it. The reason assigned for 
this procedure is the allegation 
that the garments are twenty-five 
per cent better than any others. 
The consumer campaign hasn’t 
gone very far yet and there is 
still time to modify it. It may be 
quite true that the product really 
is twenty-five per cent better than 
its competitors, and the company 
will doubtless make good on its 
guarantee. But the offer of such 
a guarantee is a very poor way 
to inspire the consumer with faith 


Hurting 
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in the goods or in the maker of 
‘them. A certain large proportion 
of readers simply will not believe 
it, setting it down as “advertising 
talk,” and a considerable part of 
the remainder will conclude, in 
plain terms, that the advertiser is 
a fool to make it. 

Printers’ INK has no interest 
whatever in this particular sen- 
sational scheme, aside from the 
fact that it will hurt advertising 
by reducing what might be called 
the “co-efficient of credibility.” 
Every advertisement—be it false 
or absolutely true—which is 
couched in such terms as to pre- 
vent people from believing it, 
hurts all advertising. A  state- 
ment of truth in terms which 
make it sound like a lie, might 
just about as well be a lie as far 
as the results in the minds of its 
readers are concerned. 

If it concerned only the adver- 
tiser of the particular line of 
goods, he might make use of any 
sensational schemes he saw fit 
without protest from anybody. 
But his statements have a very 
practical bearing upon the state- 
ments of every other advertiser, 
since they are a part of what de- 
termine the public faith in adver- 
tising. And it is a truth, though 
it is sometimes hard to see, that 
if it is not good for advertising 
it is not good for the individual 
advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK Says: 

Fixing the blame for a mistake 
doesn’t erase it from the expense 
sheet. 





Another’ A speaker before 
a prominent 

Kind of Eastern advertis- 
Price ing club closed 
Regulation his remarks with 


an earnest commendation of the 
marked movement toward honest 
selling and advertising. He called 
attention to the rapid change from 
the two-price, haggling, caveat 
emptor methods of retail mer- 
chandising to the one-price, plain- 
figure marking, satisfaction-guar- 
anteed policy of leading stores of 
to-day. His prophecy that this 
movement, like John Brown’s 











soul, was marching on brousht 
enthusiastic applause. . 

In the informal chat that ‘o!- 
lowed the address, a_ ret 
asked: ‘A lot is said about ; 
maintenance and the _ one- 
system, so far as we retailer 
concerned, but how many moiiu- 
facturers and jobbers could 
name who maintain their pric: 
retailers consistently — who e 
one as good terms as they do 
other ?” 

And it had to be admitted 
there is a great deal of looser ‘ss 
in this end of merchandising — «s 
much, perhaps, as there was in 
‘reight rates before the Fedvral 
Government took hold and ins st- 
ed on the square deal for every- 
body. A chain can be no strong- 
er than its weakest link, anc it 
behooves many concerns to clean 
house before preaching consisicnt 
price policy to others. Already 
there are whispers that Govern- 
mental regulation may come in 
this department of business un- 
less foresightedness makes Icgal 
regulation unnecessary. 
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PRINTERS’ INK Says: 

Still undiscovered: the man 
who can knock his competitor 
and attend to business at the 
same time. 


A Trade It pays to read 
Journal for the Curtis ads 
Ww all through jor 
omen one never knows 


what nugget of wisdom may be 
tucked in away down at the end. 
One of a series now running in 
daily paners is headed, “The First 
Factorv.” and makes the argu- 
ment that every home is a fac- 
tory where raw materials are 
conver‘ed into finished products 
—flour into pastry, cloth into 
clothes, etc. And of course every 
factory manager must have his 
(her) trade journal to keep 
posted. “Why not reach _ her 
through her Printers’ INK?” 
concludes the ad_ triumphantly. 
“The Ladies’ Home Journal is 
trade journal to more than 1,750,- 
000 women.” Quod erat demoi- 
strandum. 
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This is the third step 
in the up-building 
of Business 


A year and a half ago we began the process of making over The Book- 
Keeper. For 25 years it had stood as the foremost publication in its 
: field—a stanch advocate of the best methods in accounting and office 
: work, But the changing conditions in the business world and the 
: increasing needs of business executives ultimately demanded a magazine . 
t of broader scope and larger purpose. So we set about to create it 
1 through the old Book-Keeper. 
t 

\ 



































FIRST— 


- we made it over editorially. We dropped the old title which identified 
1 the Magazine with the accounting fraternity, and proceeded to transform 
3 it into a publication of practical interest to THE MAN IN THE FRONT 
i OFFICE. We gathered together a corps of business writers that covers 
every business centre of this country and many foreign parts, and with 
their help we have built up a magazine each issue of which is a treasure 
house of ideas for the wide-awake, ‘‘on the job’’ business executive. 


n THEN— 


Lf we combed over its circulation lists—incidentally raising the subscrip- 
e tion price from $1 to $1.50 a year—and added to its roster of readers 
MANY THOUSAND BUSY EXECUTIVES who had a need for such a 
magazine as this—a magazine of actual dollars-and-cents value to them 
d in their work. 


" AND NOW— 


We are going to increase the size of the Magazine to accommodate a 
type-page 10 inches deep and 3 columns in width, PERMITTING EVERY 
ADVERTISEMENT TO BE RUN NEXT TO OR OPPOSITE A COLUMN 
OF READING. 


st Each and every one of these changes has been to the advantage of adver- 
tisers, but this last change is of the utmost importance to them. It means 
that every advertiser in BUSINESS will have a larger opportunity to 
C- derive the full benefit from his announcements through their direct asso- 
re ciation with the editorial contents of the Magazine. 

This change of size is to take effect with the forthcoming July issue. Send 
for the new rate card, or—better still, if you advertise an article that is 
designed for use in office, store or factory, or for men generally—let our 
rv representative tell you just what this change may do for you. 


to 


ep The BUSINESS MAN’S PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 


” DETROIT, MICH. 


ty, Albert Stoll, West. Adv. Mgr. Edgar . Pig. s, East. Adv. Mgr. 
Fort & Wayne Sts., Detroit. 6 Fifth Ave., New York 
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HOW PAPERS CAN DIG UP 
CIRCULATION DATA 


SUGGESTED MEANS BY WHICH 
NEWSDEALERS AND STAFF CORRE- 
SPONDENTS MAY BE USED TO 
TAKE CENSUS FOR BENEFIT OF AD- 
VERTISERS—FROM ADDRESS BEFORE 
SIX POINT LEAGUE, NEW YORK 


By Joseph Hamlin Phinney, 
Advertising Manager of Weingarten 
Brothers, Corset Manufacturers, 
New York. 

Enters advertising representa- 

tive. 

“IT represent such and such a 
paper; we have such and such 
circulation ; we are the only po- 
litical organ in our territory 
(Democratic, Republican, Social- 
ist, Prohibition, Suffragette, etc). 
We see your copy running in 
such and such a paper, and we 
want it.” 

Little or no presentation of ter- 
ritorial or conmercial facts, cli- 
entele, distribution, or the usual 
specific selling-arguments, effec- 
tive in merchandise-selling solici- 
tation. 


Daily I receive from publisher 
as well as representative litera- 
ture (usually under a one-cent 
stamp) in which the thrilling in- 


formation is conveyed, that on 
such a date that paper carried 
1,408!4 more agate lines of such 
and such advertising than did 
their nearest competitor, and they 
had a gain of 308 1/16 columns 
last Sunday, of dry goods adver- 
tising over the previous year, and 
over their second and third and 
fourth competitors, and so on. 

With a very few exceptions, 
these conditions prevail to-day. 

I recently received a beautifui 
green bordered announcement 
(seasonable) dated, March 17, 
that the carried the 
greatest amount of automobile 
advertising in supple- 
mented by a display announce- 
ment that “as a result-producer 
the —————— is not open to ar- 
gument because it produces,” 
whatever that may mean. 

In the same mail I received a 
letter: “We note your advertis- 
ing appearing in the newspapers 
of - and other 
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cities and we are writing to v 
that our city be not passed 
entirely.” 

This shows exceeding dilig 
on the part of the publishe: 
this paper. But that is no pr 
able reason why we should ; 
up his paper. There were 
statistics, information, argun 

Attached to this was a pri 
letter addressed to the merch 
of that city giving them s 
(what I suppose the editor 
siders) good reasons why 
should advertise in his medi: 
all which I fail to see is of 
palpitating interest to me, or 
other advertising manager. 

Occasionally I am startled by 
a telegram which I naturally as- 
sume to contain some important 
business communication. 

I open it, and find that such 
and stich a paper last Sunday 
beat its next competitor by so 
many hundred lines. You can 
imagine the effect created against 
that paper on receiving this kind 
of bunk. 

Now if there is one business on 
top of this earth that ought to 
send out thrilling, live-wire, pul- 
sating information to the general 
advertiser, it is the daily news- 
paper. 

They are doing that, from a 
news standpoint, every second in 
the twenty-four hours, and mark 
you, gentlemen, the circulation 
department of a daily newspaper 
has got it all over the sales de 
partment of the Standard Oil or 
the United States Steel Trust 
forty ways as an organization for 
securing business-getting infor- 
mation, and if this organization 
was headed by a business man 
combining the circulation instinct, 
with selling experience, he could 
enable the advertiser using his 
paper to practically put his hand 
in the consumer’s pocket in every 
house and shop in the. territory 
which his paper covers. 

The circulation department of 
any metropolitan newspaper could 
take the census of that city in 
twenty-four hours if put to the 
test. Why, then, let this, the most 
essential department of the paper, 
its very life-blood, eat any longer 
in the kitchen with the servants? 
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We Challenge 














the best outdoor advertising plants in 


the world to produce a record like this 





APRIL 1911 to APRIL 1912 


29 National Paint Orders 
330 Local Paint Orders 
103 National Billposting Orders 


Local 
; x 4 Billposting 
st Orders 


. Skill in originating plans and designs that sell the 
. goods makes us predominate 


Our customers are always pleased and that’s what 
af develops billposting 


J.Chas. Green Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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It rightly belongs at the head 
- of the table—carving the meat. 

The circulation manager should 
be the sales manager; the differ- 
ent newsdealers and news stands, 
his selling agents, and through 
this organization he can obtain 
invaluable information for the 
advertiser, regarding purchasing 
power, income, characteristics, 
nationalities, etc, of his entire 
circulation. 

Now if you add to the circula- 
tion. organization as a selling 
force, the out-of-town news cor- 
respondents with their every city, 
town, village and hamlet ac- 
quaintance, you create an infor- 
mation-bringing, sales-distribut- 
ing organization of invaluable 
assistance in obtaining new busi- 
ness and increasing your old. 

Supposing the circulation man- 
ager wishes to know how many 
possible corset wearers his paper 
reaches. 

By communicating with the va- 
rious newsdealers, «wherever his 
paper circulates, and through the 
local news correspondents, he 
could request such information, 
and in answering, the subject be 
elaborated upon as much as pos- 
sible; that is, whether such a ter- 
ritory was a one dollar corset ter- 
ritory, one dollar and a half or 
two dollar; how many stout 
women, etc. 

The circulation manager would 
collate these details, nass them on 
to his representative, who calls 
on the advertising manager of 
the corset manufacturer with def- 
inite information; just where his 
money would go if put in his 
paper, and so enable him to an- 
alyze the possibilities and the copy 
to use, to get the most out of 
them. 

Supposing as a result of such 
tabulated information, the repre- 
sentative could say to the Ever- 
ready Razor people. “We can 
prove to you that out of our 
circulation of —— we have 
shaving possibilities in men read- 
ers from sixteen to seventy-five 





of —————— and can directly in- 
fluence the sale of your razor in 
shops in ————— towns; 


here is the record, we can send 
proofs of your advertisement 








with time of insertion to —- 
dealers in ———— towns and 
give you the names if you © ant 
them.” 

Would he get a _contr.ct? 
Y-E-S. 

The evolution of this idea: <ht 
be a complete selling and dis ‘ib- 
uting force of dealers and  or- 
respondents, each being re: m- 
pensed on a certain fixed s ale, 
thus giving them an addit’ nal 
source of income obtai-ed 
through your paper’s influenc 

Following this same proc ed- 
ing, he could get information jor 
the shoe manufacturer, clot ing 
manufacturer, textiles, comn: idi- 
ties of all kinds; and in time. the 
publisher would have analy ical 
information regarding specific ad- 
vertising possibilities of his paper 
for his representative to lay be- 
fore the advertisers, with al:ost 
the certainty of getting a contract. 

You might ask: “What is the 
news-stand dealer going to get in 
exchange for obtaining all this 
information ?” 

He is going to get more busi- 
ness, because in canvassing for 
the information, he brings the 
paper into contact with a great 
many more people than he now 
distributes to; that gets him more 
business and builds circulation. 


TO GET DEALER INFORMATION 


Now from the standpoint of 
obtaining information regarding 
dealers. 

If properly recompensed, the 
circulation organization can ob- 
tain through the above-mentioned 
ramifications, specific information 
regarding every shop in the ter- 
ritory; which can be analyzed, 
tabulated, commercial rating as- 
certained, and all passtd on to 
the representative, who will then 
have specific dealer’s information, 
on which to solicit advertising 

How would the dealer give 
such information? 

I believe the shoe man on the 
corner would be very glad to tell 
his friend the newsdealer, the 
various brands of shoes he car- 
ries, different retail prices, char- 
acteristics of his trade, etc., in re- 
turn for which the paper would 
print a little advertisement a cer- 





































tain number of times free in a 
classified column, with the result, 
that in a short time the paper 
would have a page of this kind of 

vertising; free, to be sure, for 

e time being, but none the less 
valuable because some of those 

alers would get results from 

ose three or more free adver- 
sements, and it would then be 

» to the local solicitor to ap- 
proach them with some sort of 
prepared copy, and develop them 

to paying local advertisers. 

By methods like these, you 
open up new local business, and 
cet your information for nothing. 

[his brings up a proposition in 
which J am personally interested, 
that of furnishing trade-making 
copy for local advertisers. 

Last summer I was in a cer- 
tain New England city chatting 
with an advertising man and the 
leading furniture dealer, when the 
solicitor of the evening paper en- 
tX red. 

Naturally the conversation 
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eral, and local advertising in par- 
ticular, and the furniture dealer 
on being urgently requested by 
the advertising solicitor to give 
him copy for the next day’s in- 
sertion, expressed himself rather 
vigorously as being constantly in- 
terrupted in carrying on his legit- 
imate business by the request of 
the solicitor for copy. 

I asked Mr. Furniture Dealer, 
“Would you not gladly pay for 
a series of furniture ads covering 
an entire year if written in such 
a way that certain copy could be 
seasonably adapted to your busi- 
ness, introducing special sales, 
marked downs, economical fea- 
tures, etc.?” 

“I would,” he replied, and after 
the solicitor had gone and he felt 
more free to talk, we went into. 
the matter in detail, and he said 
that while he was glad to adver- 
tise, the unpleasant feature con- 
nected with it was, that he had to 
stop and write his own copy, and 
not being an advertising man, or 





turned upon advertising in gen- 


having in his mind typographical 





Faith in a 
Trade Mark 


than that of 


silver plate. 





No better example of faith in a trade mark with quality | 
back of it, and both persistently advertised, can be cited 4 


B47 ROGERS BROS. ad 


| 
When you are asked to cite an instance of per- , : | 


sistentadvertising, youcan point to 1847 ROGERS BROS., yy i 
which 6ver 50 years of publicity has made 3 i 
familiar to those who wish the standard in §& / Wt 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
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display, his advertising results 

- were not nearly as effective as he 
was entitled to have them, from 
the prominence and advertising 
value of the newspaper in which 
they were inserted. 

Now, gentlemen, if this paper 
(and it is a good paper, a rich 
paper, a paper well able to have 
a trained copy writer on its per- 
manent staff) did have such a 
writer, he could prepare copy for 
the leading trades of the city, and 
by being a resident, a member of 
the local club, and personally ac- 
quainted with all the dealers, 
could inject into his copy a trade- 
personality of the dealer whose 
copy he was preparing, that would 
give added results to its inser- 
tions, and I am satisfied would 
cause the dealer, from such re- 
sultful value not only to do more 
advertising but larger advertising. 


+++ 
MUST CHANGE OUR METHODS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 


The following is an extract from an 
interview with Charles Wellington 
Furlong, the explorer and writer, pub- 
lished in the New York Times: 

“What we Americans should strive 
for in South America is commercial 
conquest. The natural resources of 
the South American Continent are 
enormous, as every one knows. Argen- 
tina exported more wheat than the 
United States did two years ago, and 
is the second largest wool exporter of 
all the countries of the world. All 
the best land, of course, in Argentina 
is now taken up. You can travel all 
i.e way across Argentina to Chile on 
the Transcontinental Railroad without 
being at any time out of sight of 
grazing cattle or sheep. Wire fencing 
is strung 600 miles across the country 
without a break. The quebracho for- 
ests, from which railroad ties are made 
and tannin extracted, and the trees of 
which live for 1,000 years, are also all 
taken up. 

“There is a big demand all over the 
Argentine just now for engineers. 
There are a lot of engineering con- 
tracts just now open for bidders. The 
railway systems of the country are 
still undeveloped. In the cities them- 
selves there are many safe and profit- 
able electric lighting, rapid transit, and 
power contracts. There are opportuni- 
ties for young Americans who speak 
Spanish in the South American busi- 
ness houses. But there are especial 
opportunities for young Americans 
who mix readily to travel through 
South America, introducing new lines 
of goods and getting a share of the 
old lines which the German business 
houses have secured control of through 
better business methods. 

“But, if American business men are 
going to handle trade in South 
America in competition with the Ger- 


mans they must adopt different 
ness methods than they have a 
heretofore. 

“South American business firm 
rather long credit—ninety days. 
business houses there have been 
lished just as long as ours have 
are perfectly safe. Where the G 
and English importers have the 
hand of our American firms in 
America is that they are in contr! 
the banks, and can thus find out 
whose credit is good and whose 
isn’t. 

“There are practically no Am« 
bankers in South America, but the 
man bankers go so far as to let : 
sentatives of German business 
actually copy the invoices of Am: 
goods which pass through them, 
after the copies of these America 
voices have reached Germany out 
a lot of courteous, sociable Gern 
salesmen with samples of goods j 
like the American goods only a | 
better or cheaper. 

“The trouble with the methods of 
American business firms operating 
South America just now is that 
are trying to make the South 
cans take things that they don’t wa 
instead of studying their needs as 
Germans do. The American salesm 
for example, will try to make 
ranchman buy derbies; the German on 
the other hand, send agents through 
the country picking out sombreros and 
other things which South Americans 
like to wear. These are taken back to 
Germany and improved upon until the 
ranchmen and the rest of the population 
are more pleased than ever beiore 
The German salesmen, too, are more 
suited in their manners to do business 
with the South Americans. They are 
especially good mixers, and they don’t 
try to hustle too much. 7: 

“The American way of ‘putting it 
across quick and beating it off by the 
next steamer’ doesn’t go in South 
America. The South Americans, if 
they like a man well enough to do 
business with him, want to have them 
visit their country places, meet their 
families, and be sociable. Then they 
give an order which often opens the 
salesman’s eyes. There is a lot of 
the old caballero spirit in them, and 
the winning of their regard is the 
greatest business asset a salesman can 
have.” 


+0 + 
C. F. REMINGTON WITH MA‘ 
MANUS 


Charles F. Remington. formerly busi- 
ness manager of the Detroit Journal 
has joined the MacManus Company, the 
Detroit advertising agency. r. Rem- 
ington’s most recent connection was di- 
rector of publicity for the Manufac- 
turers and Dealers Association, of 
Chicago. 

——_——+0+—__—_— 

Walter E. Anderton, of Boston, has 
been appointed manager of the New 
England office of Doubleday, Page & 
Co., succeeding William J. Neal, who 
becomes advertising manager May |. 


No explanation can explain why an 
explanation is necessary—Economic 
Advertising. 








POM A COOSA 


oO 
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a wholesale grocery company, in which 
the retail merchants of the Memphis ter- 


ritory will be stockholders. 
—~+o>—_—_—__—. 
\ big grocery company, to be con- 
cted on the co-operative plan, is pro- 
jected for Memphis, Tenn. The con- 
rn, which, it is said, will be backed 
y several men who have been _promi- 
ntly identified with the wholesale 
grocery business in Memphis for the 
past several years, will be capitalized at 
$1.000,000. 
The plan is not to build a system of 
co-operative retail stores, but organize 


Leading Chicago theatre managers 
will give up many forms of advertising 
which they have long used, such as 
window cards, small posted bills and 
tacked cards and depend more on news- 
paper advertising. No billing less than 
eight-sheet size will be done. his was 
recently agreed upon by leading man- 
agers in order to reduce their large free 
pass list. 














CHURCHILL-H ALL have just issued an open letter. 
50 UNION SQUARE It contains two quotations, a 
NEW YORK suggestion of what advertising 
service’’ is, a description of 
the service they offer to adver- 
tisers and their attitude on the 
“Fee or commission’? question, 
under consideration by many 
large advertisers. A copy will 
be sent you if you wish. 

















| Seve Lic. Per Sq. In. 
On Your Canadian 
| Advertising Plates 


Don’t pay the duty—save that cent and a half 
per inch—let us make your Canadian electros, 








stereos and mats. - We will ship them for you 
too, if you tell us to do so. Then, too, we 
know every publication in the country—know 
which require plates and whether mounted or 
flat, which can take mats—and our knowledge 
of conditions can save you money. Prompt 
service and first-class work guaranteed. Ask 
our customers. Prices on request. 


Rapid Electrotype Co. of Canada 


345-347 Craig Street, West 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING FAk\f 
PUBLICATIONS FOR MARCH 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ Own Advertising) 


The following figures, with the exception of those indicated by asterisks 


taken from the reporis compiled by the Washington Press Bureau. 


Paper. 


Breeders Gazette ......... 
Iowa Homestead .......... 
Wallaces’ Farmer ......... 
Farmers Mail & Breeze.... 
Hoard’s Dairyman ........ 
*Orange Judd Farmer..... 
Rural New Yorker......... 
Ce 
*American Agriculturist ... 
are 
*New England Homestead.. 
NE SS erry 


Indiana Farmer ..... 
Michigan Farmer ... 


WEEKLIES 





National Stockman & Farmer.............. 


Farmer & Stockman....... 
Wisconsin Agriculturist ... 
Progressive Farmer ....... 
Facmer’s Gide 2.6.0.0... 
Pati & BARC. diss sicss 
Farmer’s Review .......... 


20th Century Farmer 
Country Gentleman 

*Northwest Farmstead 
Wisconsin Farmer 
Nebraska Farmer 
Northwestern Agriculturist 


Practical Farmer. ... 2... 


In making comparisons, 


which in some months have 
issues to the month. 


"Dakota Farmer ......... 
Farm & Fireside......... 
*Farm & Home...«........ 
Farm Stock & Home...... 
Prairie Farmer .......... 
Southern Ruralist ........ 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer... 
Oklahoma Farm Journal... 
Up-to-Date Farming ...... 
Farm Progress .......... 
Illinois Farmer .......... 
Home & Farm..........-. 
Missouri & Kansas Farmer 
Farmer’s Voice ........+. 


*The Fruit Grower....... 


RRRRNED POTORNE oo vcs 5.006000 44008004 


Nebraska Farm Journal... 


Farm Jourtia] ....0.cccsvccscccssccsceess 
EY UNE | cic Gb ove os bbb Sica opt" 


Missouri Valley Farmer... 


Agricultural Epitomist ..........2.+eeeeeee 
NE eno ibs ssn hrs ke ae GN 59.8: 58 9.6 
ON errr Tr rt rr it rr 
NS EEE a, o's sbi woe sh 540 055 we bewe ees 
PE NEG | ins ose o00 05 00 054 60 0 ese ee 









proper allowance should be made for those we 
five issues to the month and in other years only fot 


General and and 
Class Adv. Adv. 


Live Stock 
Classified 


55,365 47,536 
26,570 
18,181 
23,828 
17,217 

4,892 

4,568 


20,242 
9,509 
4,026 
5,503 

10,844 
4,795 
7,424 

14,071 
3,653 

440 
4,732 
7,451 





1 
29,745 1,224 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 


MONTHLIES. 


56.6380 «=== scesee 
55,741 348 
466 «(== ‘%%eas 
44,214 1,236 
38,816 1,034 
36,202 1,345 
32,658 4,800 
22,622 1,896 
21,106 95 
20,372 732 
17,841 180 
14,106 691 
12,919 320 

9,989 42 
$6,200 jj «sscceo 
24,872 43 
21,784 8038 
19,825 202 
19,484 eseeee 
16,692 ineeiee 
14,611 oaeeee 
11,584 = =—§ seeoee ‘ 
10,757  —§ cvcevs 

O25i susces 

a ‘ 





T 

10 I 
99.013 
9s l 
9 3 
94,586 
76,516 
76,191 
72.405 

V1,7% 
6 45 
64.666 
62,066 
62,595 
60,171 
59.421 
57.609 
56,843 
1,730 
54.866 
2,439 
1,434 
1,832 
50,814 
104 
47,127 
47.051 
30,969 
klies 
ur 





36,200 
24,915 
22,587 
21), 027 
19,484 
16,692 
14.611 
11,584 
10,757 
9 251 
b ho 
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Quantity Circulation— Strongest Evidence By a Silent Witness 
(Facsimile Post Office Receipt.) 


Ferm 3539 


lo. HOA 
Post Office, .... ame » State, .... af. 


Date: Maach. ad... 10 £ 





THIS REGEIPT 10 BE GIVEN THE PUBLISHER OR WEWS AGENT. 


























ume of Publication, rere 
vn News Agent, ..... .. :. a POUNDS sacar 
Weight of Sample Copies (saupie Copies are always Subject to Postage), = 

Weight of Copies to Subscribers, Subject to Postage,- -.- -<- SIT 
tal weight of Copies subject to postage at One Cent a pound, - eared ae 4H G/F 7: ¢ AG G7 

ight of Copies to subscribers in county of publication, Free of { Postage, g% ) 3 

except one copy to 1 each actual cherie oor pone intl 
yan y~9 in whale or la part, cad published, & 





etved full prepayment of postage. of 
A RECEIPT MUST BE ISSUED Saeed ! 
R EACH MAILING, WHETHER 


| HE MATTER BE SUBJECT TO 
| STAGE OR FREE. eecwccocecctccccccscacsccessocwcecssecgocecse 
B 


Postage rate on newspapers is 1 cent a pound; $481.97 pays for 
8,197 pounds. March issue was 32 pages and weighed 4% papers to 
the pound. Multiplying 48,197 by 414 gives 216,876 copies for March. 


fanuary Mailing, 226,464 copies. February Mailing, 219,828 copies. Original 
post office receipts submittea upon request. 


QUALITY CIRCULATION 
9 STRONGEST EVIDENCE—RENEWAL ORDERS. 

Another silent witness—our advertising columns. Sample copy, rates and 
further particular upon request, 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST 
SPENCER, INDIANA 
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; The Lincoln Daily Star Gains 
Grow for Month of March, 1912 


39 The Star is making a steady and rapid gain in advertis- 
65 ing as shown in the following monthly report. These gains 
50 are due to merit of the paper—big gains in circulation — 
47 and the fact that Star advertising invariably brings results. 


et In March, 1912, advertising in The Star showed 
an increase of 2,131 inches over March, IgrI. 


239 Our nearest competitor in March, 1912, showed 
a decrease of 970 inches over March, 1g1t. 


The Star gives an itemized account of circulation. Cir- 
900 culation books open-for investigation to advertisers at their 
915 pleasure. 


vol 


$84 STAR PUBLISHING CO. 


an LINCOLN, NEB. 


S4 if. M. Ford, MacQuoid & Tilden, 
757 Western Representative, Eastern Representatives, 
951 1048 People’s Gas Bldg., Brunswick Bldg., 
065 Chicago, Ill. New York City. 
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Cheaper than the Motor Car 
—Better than the Horse 


NEW,ERA Trr-CAR, 





The advantages which the New Era 
affords over the motor car and the horse- 
drawn vehicle for the delivery needs of the 
average merchant lie in the fact that it is 
more economical and efficient than either. 


It is cheaper in the first cost and cheaper 
to run and maintain than the motor car. 


It will deliver more goods; cover a 
larger territory in a given time than the 
horse-drawn vehicle. ~ 


The New Era is not affected by the 
elements—heat or cold — thus assuring con- 
tinuous service every day in the year. 


Day after day the New Era will work 
for you; will bring you in closer communi- 
cation with your customers; will give you 
a larger territory to draw trade from. 


Do you get the full meaning of this re- 
markably cheap delivery car? 


Based on the experience of merchants 
in almost every line of business the aver- 
age daily cost of running the Tri-Car does 
not exceed twenty-five cents. 

No matter what form of delivery you 
are now using, what your road and weather 
conditions may be, you should use the 
coupon. 


Do not wait for your competitor to do 
so first—write today for facts. 


THE NEW ERA AUTO-CYCLE COMPANY 
31 Dale Avenue DAYTON, OHIO 





THE NEW ERA AUTO-CYCLE CO. 
31 Dale Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Serid me your literature. 
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NORTHWESTERN DIVISION 
CLUBS IN CONVENTION 


_ Honesty in advertising and the rela- 
tions of advertiser and publisher to 
readers were the principal topics dis. 
cussed at the onanid Solan convention of 
the Northwest division of the Associ. 
ated Advertising Clubs of America and 
the Nebraska Publicity League, held at 
Lincoln, Neb., April 16 and 17. The 
delegates were guests of the coln 
Ad Club and although the atter jance 
was not large it is reported tl the 
convention, on the whole, was acco inted 
a very successful one. 

Among the speakers was 
Schermerhorn, publisher of the | 
Times, answering the question, 
Makes Fraudulent Advertising | ffect- 
tive?” It is Mr. Schermerhorn’s idea 
that advertisers should withhold their 
patronage from papers that hab tually 
run dishonest advertising and he favors 
such action instead of any legis!ation, 

S. Roland Hall, of Printers’ Ix, 
explained the Printers’ INK model 
statute and gave the other side of the 
case. 

Other speakers were Allen D. 
Jr., of the Minneapolis Tribune: Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Alden, of Omaha 
University; A. V. Pease, of Fair! 
Neb., and G. A. Wightman, of Des 
Moines, secretary of the Iowa Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

The delegates decided upon (Omaha 
as the point for holding the next divi- 
sion convention and it was the unani- 
mous sentiment that the division meet- 
ing ought not to be abandoned. The 
new officers expressed the intention 
to a the next convention with a vim. 

he following resolution was offered 
by Mr. Albert and adopted: 

“Resolved, That the advertisements of 
frauds, the misrepresentation of wares 
in advertisements and the maintenance 
of different standards of honesty in the 
news and advertising columns is directly 
subversive to sound advertising and the 
writing of advertisements as a_profes- 
sion; that the Northwestern dvision of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America hereby pledges itself to oppose 
such unworthy advertising by every 
means in its power and that the presi- 
dent of this division is hereby instructed 
to appoint a special commitee of five to 
devise means of making this resolution 
effective.” 

Allen D. Albert, Jr., S. R. McKelvie, 
A. V. Pease, O. E. McCune and _ H. R. 
Kelso were named_ by the president to 
carry out the sentiment of the resolu- 
tion. 

The Northwestern division elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, A. L. Gale, of the Darlow 
Advertising Agency, Omaha; vice-presi- 
dent, Allen D. Albert, Jr., associate 
editor of the Minneapolis Tribune; sec- 
retary-treasurer, K. L. Murray, Beatrice 
Creamery Company, Lincoln, Neb. 

The Publicity League elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Penn P. Fadrea, (maha 
Trade Exhibit, Omaha; vice-president, 
George Wolz, manager of the Fremont 
Commercial Club, Fremont, Neb.; ex- 
ecutive secretary, H. R. Kelso, of the 
Lee Broom & Duster Company, Lincoln; 


Tames 
troit 
Who 


\lbert, 





‘esolu- 


ed the 
year: 
Jarlow 
presi- 
sociate 
; sec- 
eatrice 
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Fred Creigh, 


corresponding secretary, 
Pease, Fair- 


Omeha; treasurer, A. V. 
bury, Neb. 

The Lincoln Club entertained the 
guests the first night at a minstrel show 
and on the second night the annual 
banquet of the club was given. At noon 
of the second day the Lincoln publish- 
ers entertained the visiting guests at a 
bufict luncheon. 

——+o-—_—____ 


TRIBULATIONS OF JOBBERS 
HOUSE-ORGAN 


interview, or an 
article based on an interview, with 
Harry Balfe, Head of the well-known 
wholesale house of Austin, Nicholas & 
Company, of New York, printed in a 
Chicago grocery paper, that house has 
given the ‘‘house-organ” its knockout 
blow. According to this story, Mr. 
Balfe killed the house- -organ of his own 
house and its “graft” as soon as he 
became head of the house. 

Mr. Balfe is reported to have said 
that he found managers of departments 
making a snug little sum each year out 
of their share from the “advertise- 
ments” running in the house publica- 
tion, and he felt that it was a detri- 
ment to the house as well as an impo- 
sition on the manufacturer who was 
being forced to advertise. On the one 
side, he said it induced overbuying and 
overloading as one inducement to the 
manufacturer to advertise, which was 
detrimental to the jobber, while on the 
other, since it had no advertising value 
to the manufacturer, who expected to 
get his value from the jobber in some 
other way. 

On these grounds Mr. Balfe claims 
that he put the house-organ to sleep 
over two years ago and cut out all 
advertising graft. This doubtless will 
be hailed with delight by legitimate 
—- as well as manufacturers. 
ut the action of Mr. Balfe is rendered 
especially interesting by a perusal of 
Austin, Nichols & Company’s_ latest 
issue of their “price list,’ dated April 
1. It contains no less than 18 adver- 
tisements of manufacturers, presumably 
paid for, not to mention numerous 
listings of manufacturers’ brands in 
the regular price lists. 

3ut Mr. Balfe has another idea 
in the premises which will doubtless 
interest manufacturers quite as much as 
his abolition of the house-organ graft. 
To quote from the Chicago story: 

Balfe holds that the manufacturer, 
when patronizing a house-organ, regards 
the expenditure in the nature of an 
<p discount, and when he (Mr. 

Balfe) finds an advertisement in a 


According to an 





oe list he will demand his discount, 
ecause he does not propose to be de- 


some one else has got it.’ 
Just how Mr. 
gard this transfer of the proceeds of 


Balfe’s salesmen re- 


prived of his discount simply because | 
| 
| 


the house-organ ‘“‘advertising” is not | 
stated. Neither does it appear what | 
has become of the “graft.’—N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce. 
tO 


The Detroit Adcraft Club had a ame 
_ at its dance at Strasburg’s, April 


Your Catalog and The 
Other Fellow’s 


Apparently there is as 
much need of a commission 
to standardize the size of 
catalogs as there is to reg- 
ulate the postal rate. 


One reason why the vari- 


ety of sectional filing cabi- 
nets made by he Globe“Werniche Ca, iS 
so extensive is the recognition of 
this divine right on the part of 
the manufacturer to publish any 
size catalog he sees fit. 


Globe-Wernicke 
Catalog Cabinets 


look as if they were made- 
to-order—yet they are simply 
combinations of our stock pat- 
terns, that can be duplicated at 
any time—a feature of our unit 
system which is much appreciated by 
the Advertising Manager, who believes 
in standardization. 

These outfits may be seen and are on 
sale at any of our branch stores or agencies. 


Catalog on request. Simply Address: 
Dept. P. K. 810. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 


Cincinnati 


Branch Stores: 
New York - - 880-3882 Broadway 
Philadelphia - - 1012-1014 Chestnut St. 
Shicago - - 231-235 S b: 
mare - - - 5 
ashington - : _218- 1220 F St., N. W. 
Gaengts - - 128-134 E. Fourth St. 
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THE 1912 CONVENTION AND 
THE SOLICITOR 


TEN PER CENT OF 28 GENERAL EAST- 
ERN PUBLICATIONS’ CIRCULATION 
LOCATED IN TEXAS—WHAT DO YOU 
KNOW OF THOSE READERS WHEN 
YOU APPROACH AN ADVERTISER? 
—THE BUSY MAN’S TRIP—DON’T 
STAY IN METROPOLITAN CITY AND 
CONTINUE TO IMAGINE YOU'RE 
THE WHOLE SHOW 


By S. E. Leith. 
There is not a solicitor or rep- 
resentative who is not selling 
some circulation in the state of 


Texas—and I say this with a full . 


knowledge of the facts. 

Any general publication not cir- 
culating in the state of Texas is 
not worthy of being represented. 
I don’t believe there is a man in 
this calling who would represent 
a national medium so small that 
it did not go to Texas. Accord- 
ding to official statistics twenty- 
eight general publications of the 
East have in Texas and the South- 
west more than 1,400,000 subscrib- 
ers, which is very nearly ten per 
cent of their total circulation. 

What do you know about this 
ten per cent of your product that 
you are trying to sell the adver- 
tising manufacturer? Are you not 
blind to your own interests when 
you fail to become familiar with 
the real condition of the territory 
in which your publication has so 
large a percentage of its circu- 
lation? 

Knowledge is power, and it is 
the only kind of material with 
which you can safely lay the 
foundation for efficiency. If you 
have not the knowledge of terri- 
tory which may be secured by at- 
tending the Texas convention, 
then you are lacking in the ability 
which ought to be possessed by 
every honest advertising adviser. 

And so I say to you solicitors, 
agents and managers, while you 
are all working for honesty in 
advertising, be honest yourself in 
a full knowledge as to what you 
are selling in the form of space or 
service. Don’t attempt to advise 
or recommend something about 
which you know nothing, whether 
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it be territory or circu! 
Learn all about it yoursel 
acquainted. with the facts 
quire real knowledge. 
Gentlemen, they are goi 
do things for your profess 
Dallas—things that will | 
higher, and put it upon a 
permanent basis. This wi 
done. Don’t stay at home i 
ten-line class; get out on th 
ing line of investigation, and 
make a big one of yourself. 
man, as a biiciness 
man, as a lover of your country, you 
can’t afford to miss this trip to Texas 
if there is any way in which yo: can 
manage to take it in. The spirit of 
fellowship among advertising men will 
be more intense than it has ever been 
before. There will be afforded a wider 
outlook upon the future of our work 
than we have ever been able ‘to get 


As an advertisin, 











CARNEGIE LIBRARY AT THE CORNER OF 
COMMERCE AND SOUTH MHARWOOD, 
DALLAS, WHERE THE FIRST DIS- 
PLAY OF ADVERTISING OF THE 
A. A. C. OF A. WILL BE 
SHOWN 


hitherto. And we shall be able to stamp 
the advertising idea upon that whole 
Southwestern county, with its immense 
potentialities, in a way that will never 
permit it to be effaced. 

This convention will herald the 
subject of advertising before the 
commercial world as it never has 
been heralded before. It will 
awaken new interest. Men who 
never thought of the subject be- 
fore are going to see its possibil- 
ities, and you are going to be 
benefited. Will you be a part ot 
it? Will you reap the benefit of 
this awakening, or are you going 
to lie dormant and let somebody 
else step in your place? 

Don’t sit in your metropolitan 
city, in your big factory, or your 
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Premium Service 


On a National Clearing House basis, relieving 
you of investing in a stock, expense of handling, 
heavy cost of printing catalogues, etc. 





“The age of organization, where results are obtained 
at small cost, the work being done by experts.” 


Back of the Porter Premium Service is the 
experience of nearly 20 years, with unlimited re- 
sources and ample ability, offering every advantage 
of dealing with a high grade institution. 


THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER CO. 
JOHN NEWTON PORTER, President 
NATIONAL PREMIUM CLEARING HOUSE 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

















SELECT PREMIUMS and 
SOUVENIRS of REAL REAL VALUE 


FROM THE 


Gagfeors \ines 


FREE BOOK * pp VenriaInG KNIVES, SCIS 
and CUTLERY NOVELTIES 
We carry the widest variety of quality ad- 
vertising cutlery in the world. 
Write today for our book. It will help 
you select the right premium or souvenir 
at the Right Price. 


Griffon Cutlery Works 515-817 Brosdway 
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mee / THE LAWYERS MAGAZINE 


Read This List 


of Recent Contributors — 


Hon. Woodrow Wilson 
Hon. Elibu Root 
Hon Martin W. Littleton 





Hon. Victor L. Berger 
Dr. Algernon 8. Crapsey 
Prof. Roscoe Pound 
Judge William Willis 
Louis D_ Brandeis 
Samuel Untermyer 
Victor Morawetz 


Hon. Jonathan Bourne, Jr. 
Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte 
Hon. Peter 8. Grosscup 
Hon. James Bryce 

Hon. Charles Nagel Francis L. Stetson 

Hon. Frederick W. Lehmann George W. Perkins 

Hon. U. M. Rose Walter D. Moody 

Hon. Thomas W. Shelton Ralph R. Duniway 

Hon. A. J. Rodenbeck Burton J. Hendrick 

Hon, 3. V6 oftey David Perry Rice 

Hon. Emil Seidel! Everett P. Wheeler 

Hon. M. F. Morris R. H. Gwynne 

Hon. Frank K. Mott William D. Totten 

@ These men wrote about the present day prob- 
lems nation, the states, the cities of which 
Case and Comment is treating in special numbers 
this year. 

@ Send for sample Cony of the May—“*‘Humaniz- 
ing the Criminal umber. 


@ Ten thousand aaaanaal circulation —in a 
powertul field worth any advertiser's attention. 


@ June forms close May 10th. Regular magazine 
size. Advertising rates on application. Subscrip- 
tion price $1 per year. 


CASE AND COMMENT 


Rochester New York 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


owes its existence and steady 
growth to its editorial personal- 
ity woven around the most vital 
of policies—health, hygiene and 
sanitation. 

Devoted entirely to subjects of | 
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vital importance, it exerts a won- | 


derful influence with the readers, 
and paves the way to their con- 
fidence for the advertiser. 


New bar a Office: 
. ELDER, Manager 


inane ee People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Boston Office: 24 Milk St. 
Oliver E, Butler, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 


1 Madison Avenue | 


big office and think you are the 
whole show, for indeed you are 
not. The great subway of New 
York depends upon the nickel 
rider; ‘he greatest of all publish- 
ing houses depends upon the ; lan 
who pays one or a few pennies for 
his paper; the Standard Oil Com- 
pany depends upon the faniily 
who buys the quart; the National 
Biscuit Company, with all its 
greatness, depends upon the pur- 
chaser of the five-cent package, 
and so we might go through the 
list of big industries which makes 
the bigness of America; we (ind 
them all dependent upon the most 
humble. The greatness of, the 
success of, all national adveréis- 
ing depends upon the support ot 
all the people in all the states, and 
that includes the Southwest. 


INSPIRED THE MEN WHO HAVE 
MADE AMERICA 

What makes America? Not 

America itself; for it was here 


in all its grandeur thousands of 
years ago, but it is the men of 
America, who, by their achiecve- 
ments, at such conventions and 
meetings as this, are able to do 
the things that make America the 
recognized commercial power of 
the world. Get out and know 
your country, know your con- 
stituents, know the power with 
which you are dealing. You will 
find a tremendous amount of this 
knowledge, this fundamental pow- 
er in Dallas, on your trip through 
Texas, in your attendance at the 
advertising convention. 

I remember distinctly an ad- 
| dress delivered before a Sun- 
day School class, bearing on the 
importance to the Christian life 
of Easter. The great point es- 
tablished was that nobody fully 
realized or enjoyed the glories of 
Easter, who had not been diligent 
in their duties through the Lenten 
season. Now it is not all differ- 
ent with the true spirit of this 
great convention and its good to 
the individual. : 

If you want to reap the benefits 
of this great work, you must be 
an active participant—you must 
do your share to bring about its 
greatness by giving it the beneiit 
of your personal attendance. 
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The very busy man can leave 
New York on Thursday, May 16, 
via the St. Louis Special, and be 
in Dallas Saturday night. He 
can attend the business session 
and be back in New York the 
following Saturday. But don’t be 
too busy to make the state trip— 
it will be time well spent. 

And here let me put in a word 
of caution. Don’t go to Texas if 
you are at all dissatisfied with 
your present surroundings, unless 
you want to move. Never yet 
have I seen a man so big and so 
strong that he was able to stand 
face to face with the enthusiasm, 
the good-fellowship, the advan- 
tages and possibilities of Texas, 
that he didn’t feel he wanted to 
be a part of it; that he didn’t 
feel there was something there 
which interested him, and some- 
thing which was really in the na- 
ture of a call in the interest of a 
better future. Believe me, if you 
go to Texas you will get this 
spirit, and if you are not satisfied 
at home it will make you think, 
with the probable result that the 
East will lose another citizen in 
the interest of Texas. 

No matter what method of 
travel you adopt, whether boat or 
train, there will be good fellows 
a-plenty, and every man will not 
only be able to pick his own com- 
pany, but arrangements for de- 
partmental meetings are such that 
you can go directly to the discus- 
sion of things in which you are 
most interested. 


EDUCATIONAL FROM BEGINNING TO 
END 

This is to be an educational 
convention, from first to last, and 
will be attended very largely by 
solid, studious business men, who 
want to take advantage of it from 
that standpoint, and you will find 
the real men of Texas only too 
glad to serve you in every respect, 
so that not a moment will be lost. 

Your business brothers of the 
North and West will be in Dallas. 
Think of the reunion it will be. 
A sincere band of intelligent 
workers assembled with the one 
idea of bettering the business con- 
ditions of each other. Is the East 
going to be lacking in enthusiasm 
and appreciation? 
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Over 400 
Ships 





1,210,600 
Tons 









Editors, 
Business 
and 
Circulation 
Managers 









We desire to 
offer a limited 
number of 
staterooms on 
the following 
cruises at mini- 
mum rates to 
be used as 
prizes in circu- 
lation contests. 


AROUND THE 
WORLD, 


ORIENT, 
SOUTH AMERICA 














For particulars address, 
HAMBURG. 
AMERICAN 


LINE 
45 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 









Copyright 
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CANADA— 


is an enormous and grow- 
ing Furniture market. 

She imports nearly all 
her hardwood, lumber, and 
-nill machinery. 


The Furniture 
Journal 


(Monthly. Type 7x10. Mailed 
10th each month. $300 for 12 
pages.) 

Goes to almost every 
seller of furniture and to 
every user of lumber and 
machinery. 

If you want to talk to 
these people from the pages 
of a paper they respect, 
write to-day to 


ACTON PUBLISHING COQ. 
Limited 

Head office...:... Toronto, Ont. 

Montreal office. .Coristine Bldg. 

Chicago office....4057 Perry St, 

London, E. C, Eng. .65 Fleet St. 

















One Year’s 


Intense Advertising Service 


Guaranteed 


@ Your ‘Trade Mark’ on the dial of the 
OVERLAND UNIQUE combination desk 
and pocket watch will be constantly suggestive 


to the man who buys. 





@ An inexpensive advertising novelty of merit 
that you will endorse and he who receives it, 
will treasure and give full credit to the spirit 


that prompted your gift. 
Sample with your Trade Mark 
sent upon receipt of - $1.25 
Quantity prices on application. 


Knickerbocker Watch Co. 


11 John Street 


New York 
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If you love your city, your s:ate. 
your country, your business, \ our 
own future, make this vacat)n 4 
real one and one of everli-:ing 
revenue through increased cff- 
ciency. 
Charge up the cost of sour 
Texas trip as an investmen: for 
education, not as an expen 
Get the money somehow, «ven 
if you have to borrow it; you can 
afford to pay liberal intere 
Every publisher, every ent, 
every manufacturer, every man 
who has the means, should es!vem 
it a blessed privilege to hel) the 
enthusiastic and aspiring em- 
ployee in his effort to atten this 
great convention, whether it \¢ in 
cheerfully allowing the time \r by 
a check to help pay the expenses. 
Finally, to quote Mr. Coleman, 
“Now is the time to wake 
it, not the day that the special 
train pulls out of the station |oad- 
ed with your friends, all hound 
for Texas. Get aboard now.” 
God grant that every man who 
has the disposition may find the 
means of getting there. 
tO 
DELEGATION FEATURES AT 
DALLAS 


One of the interesting features of 
the Ad Men convention which will be 
held at Dallas May 19 to 23, will be 
the delegation from the Roswell, New 
Mexico, Ad Club. This club is the 
only one in the new state and will 
make the twelve-hundred-mile trip to 
Dallas and return in automobiles 

Slogans and advertising ideas of the 
various clubs will be unique. The St 
Louis club will bring that famous 
“houn’ dog” that has been kicked 
around so much lately. San Fran- 
cisco will bring eatables enough to feed 
a regiment. Denver will bring some 
pet bears. Oshkosh, Wis., will try to 
bring a porcupine if they can get a 
leader for it, while the Roswe!! club 
say they will be known by their horns. 


————_ +0» 


MILWAUKEE WILL SEND S 
TEEN DELEGATES 


The Milwaukee Advertisers’ Club will 
send sixteen delegates, headed by A. R. 
Wellington, to the annual convention 
of the Associated Advertising clubs of 
America at Dallas. This was decided 
at the monthly meeting of the club, 
April 10. 

C. H. Ashley, an advertising man 
of Toronto, appeared before the club 
and asked its members to favor the 
holding of the next convention at 
Toronto, 

C. H. Hall addressed the club. 


x. 
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NEW YORK PUBLICITY WOMEN 
DINE 





t Lorber’s, April 15, fifty New York 
Ps tising women discussed over the 
dit plates the desirability and_ne- 
cessiiy of forming an _ advertising 
women’s club. 


li this organization continues to grow 
as it has during the past month—it has 
doubled its number in the thirty days 
sir its inauguration—it will not be 


lor before the advertising men. of 
New York will be soliciting invitations 


to lear the illustrous speakers—the 
He gsworths and others—who will 
have been retained by their progres- 
sive dvertising sisters. 


While more instructive, perhaps, these 
learned authorities could scarcely be 
more entertaining than the speakers 
who addressed the advertising women. 

Miss Elizabeth Jordan, editor of 
Harper's Bazar, delighted her hearers 
with reminiscences covering a_ busy 


journalistic career. 
Miss Helen Louise Johnson, former- 
ly associated with Good Housekeeping, 


and a recognized expert on household 
science science and domestic economy 
aroused much merriment among her 
auditors, who thoroughly enjoyed her | 
keen analysis of women’s place in the 
advertising scheme. Another guest of 
honor was Miss Lord, Director of Pratt 
Institute. 

An ome, “a who were present were 
Miss E. A, Armstrong, Miss Duff, Miss 
Ida Clark! Mrs. J. George Frederick, 
Miss Mabel Grasswinckel, Miss E. s 
Leonard, Mrs. Claudia Q. Murphy, 
Mrs. C. L. Overman, Miss A. R. Rosen- 
blatt. Miss M. E. Walker, + Grace 
Wilmot, Mrs. Taylor, Miss Hoag, Miss 
Stanley, Miss A. May, Miss Meyer, 
Miss Eck, Miss -D. Kane, Miss Edmon- 
son, Mrs. R. L. Rimes, Mrs. Alice R. 
Jones, Miss Barry, Mrs. Meeks, Miss 
Grubel, Miss Emmons, Mrs. Klein- 
sorge. Mrs. Claudia P. Engel, Miss 
Bernstein, Miss Alter, Miss Jane 
Jones, Miss Gordon, Mrs. Wolff, Mrs. 
aright, Miss M. H. Sanders, Mrs. 
Brandon, Miss J. J. Martin, Mrs. Leroy 








Fairman. The ‘attendance included 
women connected with the Oakland 
Chemical Company, Scott and Bowne, 
Perry Dame and Company, Jas. 


Richards and Staff, Magazine and Book 
Company, Business Bourse, Geo. L. 
Dyer Advertising Agency, National 
Lead Company, Nelson Chesman & 
Company, L’Art de la Mode, M. P. 
Gould Company, Abbott Detroit Motor 
Company, Rimes Illustrating Company, 
Pictorial Review, Paul Block, Allen 
Advertising Agency, New York Sun, 
Town Topics, Crown Perfumery Com- 
pany, R. H. Macy & Company, Cente- 
meri Company, Flints’ Fine Furniture, 
Advertising and Selling, etc. 

— +o 


The Bethlehem Steel Company will 
use moving pictures for advertising. A 
few weeks ago the company contracted 
with the Pathe Freres. Moving Picture 
Company, New York, to furnish films 
showing the processes of conversion of 
taw materials into finished steel pro- 
ducts, including guns, armor plate, 
wmor-piercing projectiles, etc.—The: 
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Thirteen 
Consecutive Months 
of Advertising Gain 








During March, 1912, The 
Chicago Record-Herald 
contained 2,246 columns of 
advertising, a gain of 185 
columns over March, 1911, 
completing an unbroken 
record of advertising gains 
for thirteen consecutive 
months. The total gain 
of The Chicago Record- 
Herald in this period far 
exceeds the combined 
gains of all the other Chi- 
cago morning newspapers. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERAL D 


New York Office - 710 Times Building 

















lron Age. 


Here is Something to Think About 


We hear a lot of talk these days 
about small town trade and how to 
get it. Did it ever occur to you 
that the so called “small town maga- 
zines” occupy the same position, as 
far as reaching the people in the 
small towns is concerned, as the big 
magazines do hi the large cities 
Big magazine citculation is too scat- 
tered, there isn’t enough of it in any 
one city to be effective. It’s waste- 
ful. The same is true of the so 
called “Small town magazines’ ”’ cir- 
culation. It’s scattered, not enough 


NORFOLK, NEBRASKA 
DAILY NEWS 


The World’s Greatest 
Country Newspaper 


of it in any one small town to be 
effective. The only effective and 
economical way to reach the peuple 
in the rich small towns is to adver- 
tise in the small town local papers. 
You not only reach the people in 
the small towns but also the farmers 
on the rural routes out of the towns. 
Try out a small town campaign. 
THE NorFo_k, Nesr., Datty News 
is the ideal medium in which to do 
it. Write for full particulars. Let 
us send you a sample copy, map of 
the territory covered Pos statement 
of circulation. 


. B. CABANISS, Adv. Mgr. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 




















The day of greater efficiency in 
retail salesmanship has more than 
dawned. You can see the evi- 
dences on every hand. The trade 
papers are giving the subject a 
great deal of serious attention. 
And it is now high time for ad- 
vertising men to do a little more 
than sit on their high perches 
and complain about the poor 
work of the people at the counter 
—those who come most often into 
contact with the customer and 
who, at the last, represent the 
advertiser. Educational work is 
needed—lots of it. Some good 
work has been done, but only 
here and there; the great job— 
and a man’s job it is—lies before 
us. Plans, lectures and literature 
are needed. The proprietors and 
the heads of departments must 
be interested, and then the work 
carried on to the masses of em- 
ployes. 

One store, well known to the 
Schoolmaster, has half of its em- 
ployees adjourn Tuesdays and 
Thursday mornings to an audi- 
torium attached to the store, there 
to listen to helpful talks by heads 
of departments and others who 
can contribute ideas from any 
angle bearing on sales efficiency. 
This is but one of many signifi- 
cant examples. Too long has the 
business world looked on adver- 
tising as the magic wand to bring 
success. Too long has it paid 
thousands to the man who could 
write advertising that interested 
and drew people and then left the 
closing of sales to low-waged and 
comparatively untrained people. 
“Sales Efficiency” is the new 
motto on the wall, and the com- 
ing days will see greater co-opera- 
tion between advertising and sell- 
ing forces. 

*  & 

The progressive retailer is a 
source of inspiration; advertising 
men do well to keep in touch 
with him. In a recent noon-day 


chat, a successful jeweler gave 


the Schoolmaster some exceeding- 
ly interesting accounts of his ef- 
forts to build up sales efficiency, 
Said he: “We find it good busi- 
ness to offer high-priced goods 
and then work down, if neces- 
sary. Almost always a man is 
complimented by your offering 
him a better article than the one 
he came in to buy. Only the other 
day a man came to the rear of the 
store and said he wanted to com- 
pliment me on our salesmanship. 
He said that in a store across the 
way a jeweler offered a twenty- 
five dollar watch and when he 
appeared to be interested in some- 
thing a little better the salesman 
actualiy argued at length that a 
twenty-five dollar watch was as 
good as a seventy-five dollar one. 
He came over to us, and the first 
thing we showed him was an 
eighty-five dollar watch, which he 
not only bought but was actually 
pleased to buy.” 

“IT am not loose or too easy in 
my business methods, but I am 
democratic and friendly with all 
my boys, and I command their 
best efforts. When it is necessary 
to criticise, I try to do it in the 
most polite way. The result is | 
believe I have the most loyal 
service from my people that they 
are capable of giving. 

“T pay a small commission on 
sales in addition to salary. ‘The 
average is not more than two and 
one-half per cent and yet last 
holiday season some of my sales- 
men received commission checks 
three times as large as their reg- 
ular salaries. This shows what 
the commission system and _ the 
general policy of offering the bet- 
ter goods will do.” 

And then this jeweler went on 
to describe the efforts he was 
making to improve lunch- ed 
service. So many people do their 
shopping at noon and yet in 
many stores that is the hour at 
which many of the salesmen are 
out or impatient to get out. He 
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believed, and no doubt he is 
right, that much business is lost 
because of the less efficient serv- 
ice at the noon hour. | 


Great is mail and telephone 
service, but sometimes it is poor 
business to make use of these 
aids. The shrewd agency man 
conics along with his copy, so as 
to be able to explain and defend. 
He does not give some incom- 
petent critic a chance to knock 
out a good copy idea with his 
little two cents’ worth of criti- 
cism. One agency representative 
whose methods are well known 
to the Schoolmaster never sub- 
mits copy for general magazine 
advertisements until he has the 
entire thing worked out and can 
submit proof on first-class paper. 

* * * 

Competition has some interest- 
ing sides. The sixty-five-dollar 
electric vacuum cleaner comes 
out and apparently does well, but 
unintentionally it creates ‘an ex- 
cellent market for the thirty-dol- 
lar machine among those who 
want vacuum cleaners but do not 
feel that they can pay the higher 
price. Then the thirty-dollar ma- 
chine makes a market for an even 
cheaper cleaner. If a compre- 
hensive review could be made up, 
showing just what comforts and 
conveniences advertising and 
salesmanship have added to mod- 
ern life, it would probably aston- 
ish some of the economists who 
are continually deploring the 
“wastes” of competition and of 
advertising. * 

* * * 

Watch out for the little inci- 
dents that make good texts for 
advertisements. They happen 
around every place of business, 
and they have a news value that 
the more assertive kind of adver- 
tisements lack. For example, 
here is the way an incident was 
used by an aggressive bank in a 
street-car card:- 

NO JOB HERE FOR HIM 


A valued customer of ours used to 
10 business with another bank. One 
day he asked a bookkeeper to help him 
Straighten out a mistake. Assistance 
was declined. Result—we gained a 
new customer, 

We gracefully acknowledge the right 
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Packages 
wrapped 
for 1 cent 


per 100 


Wrapped 
moisture proof 
dust proof 

and germ proof 
For particulars regarding 
the automatic machine which 


does the work of 20 human 
operators write 


Thos. F. Condon & Co. 


Bush Terminal 


Brooklyn New York 














“Confidence in anything is not 
created in a night—it grows.” 
The growth of the Pittsburgh 
merchants’ confidence in THE 
POST is best demonstrated by 
its gain in local advertising for 
the first three months of 1912: 


110,012 Agate Lines 
The Pittsburgh Post 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Special Representatives, 
New York—Chicago— 

St. Louis. 








Lincoln Freie P 
GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 


ity of the paper in the German settlements 
everywhere, 
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HEAVY FLOUR INCREASE IN 


JANESVILLE 


For the last six months, L. Christian & Sons, 
manufacturers of Matchless Patent F jour, have 
carried a consistent line of advertising in The 
Janesville, Wisconsin, Daily Gazette and ‘lhe 
Janesv ille Wholesale Grocery Co., local distrib- 
utors, without solicitation, report a heavy and 
constant increase in the sales of that com- 
modity No other stimulant has been used in 
this field during this time than ‘The Gazetre.”’ 

Anvy line of goods can be placed in the same 
successful position through the use of “The 
Gazette.’’ Particularly is this so of any food 
ar icl-. Let us send you a full page of grocers’ 
announcements, the most unique tine of adver- 
tising carried by any newspaper in the United 
States 


DAILY GAZETTE, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Eastern Representative, M C. Watson, 
Fiatiron Building, New York City, N. Y. 
Western Representative, A. W. ALLEN 
1502 Tribune Building Chicago, Iilinois 








How much do you spend a year for 


EXPORT ADVERTISING 


The AMERICAN EXPORTER 
will give you publicity covering the 
biggest buyers in territories aggregating 
eight times the size of the United States, 
and will bring you bigger results 
per dollar than do the best domestic 
publications. 

For particulars write 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
135 WILLIAM ST. - NEW YORK 
“The Strongest Single Power in Export Trade’’ 
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Celluloid 


Use these Guides 
Tipped with Celluloid 


Don’t crack, curl, fray or require additional 

filing space. Always clean. Don’t show 

finger-marks. All colors—plain or printed 

as desired. Only Tip in one piece. Allsizes. 
Write for Samples. 


STANDARD INDEX CARD C0., 701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 
























of every bank to do its business the 
way it sees fit, but there is 10 job 
here for any one who is not lad to 
render every possible courtesy every 


customer. 
YRADERS’ NATIONAL BAn 
* * * * * 

The Wheatena adverti-cment 
here reproduced is, in several re- 
spects, an excellent example of 
cereal-food copy. That wheat il- 
lustration is strong; it not only 


draws attention but has good 
suggestive value. The arsiment 
about hard winter wheat being 
used and the point that pack- 
age makes a dozen appctizing 
meals show up well in contrast 





Wheat—The Food of the Nation 


Wheaten ; 








ts made from just such selected Hard Winte 

the pi Wheatena Stands First for Quality 

dG and used by those who appreciate 
nd Best in Cereal Foods. 1 rota | 

tly food, tor trom one package twelve ¢ ds of 

most appetizing and staying meals can ed 

Order apechage of you to-day * The proof of the wenthe 

Write t ' v a saiiaend 2¢ Book 

The Wheatena cme. Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 


— —-—d 





GOOD ATTENTION AND SUGGESTIVE VALUE 


with some of the numerous will- 
o’-the-wisp breakfast-food adver- 
tisements. The = Schoolmaster 
would like to see a coupon added 
to this advertisement to draw re- 
quests for the recipe book, and 
thinks it would help, too, to show 
the package.- It seems very im- 
portant to fix the package in the 
mind of the reader. 

———_<+or- 





Arthur F, Williams has resigned his 
position with the Phelps Publishing 
Company, Springfield office, to accept 
the position of advertising manager 0! 
the Intermountain Farmer, Boise, Idaho. 
Mr. Williams started West the first 
week in April, stopping off in Chicago 
several days to confer with oden- 
baugh & Morris, special representa 
tives of the Farmer, 
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Classified Advertisements 

















ADDRESSING MACHINES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





i in ) WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
{ACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers t }roughout the country and is the only one 
clea: sing the stencil immediately after the im- 
print .smade. We also call attention toournew 
flat. aten typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fi: all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and «\rculars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LAC & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENTS 





A’ ERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
veneral Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba 32 West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 
THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 
Cuas. H. FULLER Co., aes Ill., Corr. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Hk GREENSBORO,N. C., DAILY NEWS, 
isthe only NorthCarolina paper sold on trains, 
i gy the News the lead over all other papers. 








THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
over 25 years the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 





THI TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
loite, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





j circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
We, 000 copies per day. 





HE GREENSBORO, N. C., NEWS, is now 

issued every day in the week, the Full As- 
sociated Press, Mutt and Jeff, and the New York 
American comics in colors are making the News 
the greatest newspaper North Carolina has ever 
had Circulation, any 8,000. 





ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 


CRI E SAMPLES celluloid and metal speciai- 

ties that ad men for brokers, insurance com- 
panies, banks, real estate concerns can use to 
goo advantage and profit. BASTIAN BROS., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








BILLPOSTING 


Listed and Guaranteed Sho atio: 
Mostly individa ae Whe t for open dates 
Siandi: ‘Adv. Agen Providence R.I.. 











USINESS LETTERS framed along attract- 
ively pertinent lines. FRANCIS 1. MAULE, 
401 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








COIN CARDS 


Coin Card Bill Heads spec aily adapted to 
the needs of your credit department. Hundreds 
of newspapers and mercantile concerns are now 
using them to collect small accounts. Made of 
coated stock with patented apertures for anv 
combination of coins. Write for price-list and 
samples. Neatest and safest card made. THE 
WINTHROP P i i Dep't. C. C.,60 Murray 
St., New York, 











ENGRAVING 





EKFEC 1 copper “ae -tones, 1 col., $1; larg ver 
10c. per ing THE YOUNGSTOWN AKC 
ENGRAVING CO, eae 


FOR EXCHANGE 


ILL TRADE A NEW sITANDARD VI 

IBLE TYPEWRITER with all modern 
improvements for 1000 shares Hubbard-Etliott or 
Pioneer Consolidated. Address Box 33, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 











HELP WANTED 


ANTED BY LARG KE MANUFAC- 
TURER, live, wide awake young man with 
knowledge of advertising and the mail order 
business. State age and experience. box K-4, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
eee: Young man to take position as as- 
sistant advertising manager, selling ability 
required, knowledge of ad writing not anecessity. 
Give references, salary, experience, first letter. 
TIMES-REPUBLICAS, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
OLICLTOR, about 25, wanted at once for 
college publication on commission basis. 











Must know New York trade thoroughly. Kush, 


job. Write, stating a to A. K. 
READING, Harvard, Cambridge » Mass. 


Species Representative wanted to solicit 
advertising for tae far-famed Whitaker’s 
Almanack in Chicago, Detroit and San Fran- 
cisco, on commission basis. Wriie to 225 lifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


MANAGER 


We want local managers in every City and 
Town in the United States and Canada to solicit 
and handle the-details of our business Wr te 
for particulars. SAMUEL E. = AMSEYER 
CO., 47 West 34th Street, N. Y. 











Salesman Wanted 


Exceptional opportunity for grocery special y 
salesman. Seat have unusual ability, good rec- 
ord and references. $75.00 weekly. No att-n- 
ton to repli-s except from responsible par ies 
giving fullinformation, showing you are a proven 
top notcher. ‘64,’' care of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED MAN FOR ADVERTISING 


DEPARTMENT 
capable of handling details ard writing 
strong copies (confidertial). Address 


Dept “1,” HENRY SONNEBORN & 
CO., makers of STYLEPLUS 
CLOTHES, Baltimore, Md. 
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Capable Space Buyer Wanted 


Experienced space buyer newspapers, maga- 
zmes, trade journals, billboards, street cars. 
Capable to take charge of department in well 
known advertising agency and handle all deal- 
ings with advertising mediums. Correspondence 
confidential. State age, positions held, etc. 
*S. B.,’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 


ANTED—Young man who has had some 

experience in display or classified advertis- 
ing to solicit subscriptions, small ads, etc., for 
large trade paper of national circulation, Ex- 
cellent opportunity for ambitious man, willing 
to start at the bottom and demonstrate his 
worth. Salary and commission. Eastern ter- 
ritory. Give age, experience, references, salary 
wanted, etc. Box 99, care Printers’ Ink. 


Farm Paper Solicitor Wanted 


Man with experience among agricultural ad- 
vertisers wanted for Chicago office of special 
agency. Good salary and excellent opportunity 
for advancement to right man. Only those 
with successful farm paper experience need 
apply. Address, giving age, experience and 
reterences, Box ‘*K. Z.,’’ care Printers’ Ink, 
New York City 














MAILING LISTS 


ACIFIC COAS'1, Addressing, Multigraphing, 
Printing, Mailing, Guaranteed Service, 
Largest and only skilled organization on Coast. 
Wnite for catalog. Rodgers Addressing Bureau, 
35 Montgomery St., San Francisco. Cal. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


PART T 
TRADE PAPER. COPY MAN 

Crackerjack on trade paper copy desires few ex- 
tra half pages a week. $5 each. Past work proof 
of ability. Box 667, care of Printers’ Ink 
bese MAN (25), artist, desires position in 

advertising dept. or engraving house; handles 
air brushor pen. Also printing and photography. 
Samples of werk furnished. Salary $75. Address 
6*X.V.E ,” care Printers’ Ink. 


I WILL MAKE GOOD 
Want position as assistant advertising manager. 
Experienced. Executive ability. Convincing 
copy writer; familiar with various types; good 
on layouts. Understand printing, engraving, 
paper,etc. Age24. Married, Write“H.E, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING MAN, now engaged, with 
wide and varied experience that extends 
beyond the mere preparaticn of cc 





open 

to change. Ten years’ successful noting 
of manutacturing concerns in machine tools 
supplies and other iron and steel j;+ ducts. 
Able copy writer, successful manage:, «xperi- 
enced salesmanager. High grade un ‘who 
makes good. ‘*Manufacturing,” Frin Ink, 
WANT to meet newspaper pu lisher 
in live city of 20,000 or «upward 


who needs capable editorial mazover, 


Thoroughly experienced in rious 
branches of publishing with a + ccess- 
ful record of ten years’ work. 

Now connected with national blica- 
tion, but do not like living in bi:. cities 
and wish to make permanent ne in 
small city possessing superior business 
advantages. 

Opportunity sought that offers possibil- 


ity of acquiring interest in business and 
good future prospects. 

I am under 30, ambitious, aggressive, 
have ideas and originality. Can furnish 
proofs of exceptional capability {or re- 
juvenating daily newspaper that needs it. 
Address “NEWSPAPER,” care Print- 
ers’ Ink, 1100 Boyce Bldg., Chicago. 


Do You Need a Ten 
Thousand Dollar Man? 


A most successful executive, 
age 29, now head of the 
most successful manufactur- 
ing concern of its kind 

the world, widely experi- 
enced in reorganizing old 
and upbuilding new busi- 
nesses, must change location 
for family reasons. Present 
salary $10,000. Will change 
for $7,500 if outlook is big. 
“M. C.,” c/o Printers’ Ink. 








Plan-Man.and Cop py Writer 


—now chief of agency copy-staff—seeks position 
in East. Ready July Ist or before. 15 years’ 
experience as agency-man and advertising man- 
ager. Letter gives full details of experience, 
with photo. Address ‘‘PLAN-MAN,”’ 359 Far- 
well Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Capable Assistant 


desires to connect with an advertising manager 
of ability. Can write copy that will ‘puil.’’ 
Good corresponcent. Have 12 years’ business 
experience, and a good general knowledge of 
running campaigns. Understand printing, 
making up catalogues, etc., and have athorough 
knowledge of paper stock. Am a _ hust.er. 
“B. L. W.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


Mail Order Man 


of executive ability and business judgment, ten 
years of practical experience, well versed in 
merchandise, thoroughly experienced in com- 
piling catalogues, preparing advertisements, 








handling correspondence anu all the details of 
mail order tes satay desires connection with 
growing firm, where such services can be utilized 
to advantage. 


S. E., care of Printers’ Ink, 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 





Southwest Press Clipping Bureau 
Topeka, Kan. Established ten years. Covers 
Kans., Mo., Okla, Tex. and Ark. Population 
of our field, over 12,000,000. 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms 











PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO. for PUBLISH- 

ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNI‘IES. 
Phone 4383 Gramercy,46 W. 24th St., New York. 
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dvertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
Ix» adetailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 





PRINTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 
Birmintham, Ledger, dy. Average for I9<I, 
26,377. est advertising medium in Alabama. 
Monty«mery, Advertiser, net av. year IQII, 
Dy. 17,569; Sun., 32,288. Guarantees daily 3 
times, end Sun, 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any c' her Montgomery newspaper. 


CALIFORNIA 





We We te ve 


San Francisco LZxaminer 
Net paid circulation for 12 
months ending Dec. 31, IgII: 
Average, Daily and Sunday, net 
paid circulation 108,123; dis- 
tribution, 109,768. Average, 
Daily only, net paid, 97,827; 
average distribution, 99,394. 
Average, Sunday only, net paid, 
179,817; average distribution, 
181,816. ‘he absolute correct- 
ness of these figures is guaran- 
teed by Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Co., who will pay $100 to the 
first person who will success- 
fully controvert the accuracy of 
these figures. The Examiner is 
the ONLY newspaper in San 
Francisco with the Printers’ 
Ink Guarantee Star. The cir- 
culation of the Examiner is 
greater than that of other 
morning papers of San Francis- 
co COMBINED; is by far the 
greatest on the Pacific Coast, 
and is largest of any morning or 
evening newspaper in America 
selling for more than one cent. 
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CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1910, 7,801; 1911, 7,892. 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
ili (Sworn) 19,164 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, 5c. 
New Haven, Union. Largest paid circ. Av. 
tar 1911, 17,993 daily. Paper non-returnable, 
New London, Day. Evening. Circuiation, 1910, 
4892; 1911, 7,141, Dnuble all other local papers. 
Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
Wil, 3,645. Carries half page of wants. 
Waterbury, Repudlican. Examined by A. A. 
Aregularly. 1911, Daily, 7,616; Sunday, 7,659. 







DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average 1911,57,797 (@@). Carrier delivery. 












ILLINOIS 


Chicago Examiner, average 
Iglt, Sunday 641,623, Daily 


216,698, net paid. ‘The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 


in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 


their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 


every Sunday than all the 

other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

@™ The absolute correctness 

of the latest circulation rat- 

ing accorded the Chicago 

Examiner is guaranteed by 

the Printers’ Ink Publishing 

Company, who will pay one 

hundred dollars to the first 

person who will successfully 

controvert its accuracy. 

Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 

(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1911, 5,327. 


MW HX} 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1911, 
21,140 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Feb., 
1912, 13,142. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye Average 1911, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’11), 35,263. 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 55,679—35% larger than any 
other Iowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Washington, Eve. Yournal. Only daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. Al: good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 3rd year; Av. dy. 
year 1911, 8,139. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average I9gII, 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 
Louisville, 7he Times, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47,966. 














MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1911, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 
Bangor. Commercial. Average for 1911, daily 


10, 
Portland, Yvening Express. Averagefor lor1, 


daily 17,623. Sunday 7elegram, 12,018 





MARYLAND 

Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 

Company. Average tort, 79,626. For March, 
1912, 80,808. 

‘The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who fully contr ats accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount Of week day ad. 


We te te te vir te 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
191, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 323,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising Jotals: 1911, 8,376,061 lines 
Gain, 1911, 447,953 lines 

2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want"’ ad. They are not selected from any 
ane month, but comprise the totals from 

January I, 1911, to December 31, Ig11. 


We We We We ie ie 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest March of the 
Boston Fost. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
371,871, gain of 39,393 copies per day over 
March, 1911. Sunday Post, 326,408, gain of 
23,022 copies per Sunday over March, Ig11. 

Lawrence, /elegram, evening, 1911 av. 8,405. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening item. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16,539; 1910, 16,562; 1911, 16.987. ‘lwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,871 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
'11,19,031. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
te Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 

10,368; ; Sunday, 11, 213. Greatest circulation. 





MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week, 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 103,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 
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Average for 1911, 2,625. 


Minneapolis, Fournal, Every 
evening and Sunday (@@). in 


IgII average daily circulation, oR) 

evening, 78,119. In 1911 averive 
Sunday circulation, $2,208. Daily average cir. 
culation for March, 1912, evening only 19,983, 
Average Sunday circulation for March, 1912, 


84,405. 


CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7ridux:, Ww. J. 


Murphy, publisher. Es: ablished 
1867, Oldest Minneapo..s daily, 
Average circulation o: daily 
Tribune for year ended !)ec. 31, 
1911, 98,686. Average circulation 


of Sunday 7ribmume fcr same 
period, 117,904. Averag 
by Printers’ apr Pe for 1911, diily Tri. 


Ink Publish- june, 92,094; Sunday /ribune, 
‘img Company 109,313. 
MISSOURI 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1911, 123,829 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey, 9,968 average year Ig11. 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,416 daily average 
1gII. Camden’ s oldest daily. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


frenton, Evening Times. 1c—’o7, 20,270; ‘08, 
21,326; 2c—’oo, 19,062; '10, 19,288; '11, 20,115 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1911, 18,861. It’s the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘‘now has the larg- 


wv est circulation in Brooklyn’’. Daily 
average for 1911, 61,119. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., III, Sunday, 
97,764; daiiy, 60,268; Enquirer, evening, 33,891. 


Buffalo, Evening News. WVaily average 1911, 


94,724. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he More 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1911, 6,237. 


e 
NEW YORE CITY 


The Globe wey elstion 


Counts only cash sales. Net cash daily average, 


Sept. 1, 1911, tu Jan. 1, 1912, 180,670, A. A.A. 
and N |W: Ayer & Son certificates, 
Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 


Actual Average for 1011, 20,817. Benjamin & 

Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 

Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1911, 

(A. M., 6,322; P. M., 18,735) 24,057. Only 

paper in city which ‘has permitted A.A.A 

examination, and made public thereport 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, m0 
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OHIO 





Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1911: Daily ,96,129; Sunday, 125,191. 
For March, 1912, 99,244 daily ; Sunday, 131,018. 





Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'11, 16,422; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, /imes, daily. 21,186 average, 
March,1912. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Philadelphia, The Press (QO) is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Jan., 1912, 
85,563; the Sunday Press, 174,272, 





Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1911, 12,823, 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
I91I, 16,849. In its goth year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
inthe State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, Zimes-Leader, evening, 18,401 
net, sworn, A, A. A. examination. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1911. 
18,627. (A. A. A. certificate.) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Hvening 7imes. Average circula- 


tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn, 


Providence, Daily fourual. Average 
for 1911, 28,067 (O@). Sunday, 32,688 
(@@). Hvening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age IgII. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and RK. 1. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 


- 


VERMONT 






Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 


1911, 5,754. Examined by A.A.A. 





Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A, 
8,958 net Largest city and state, 
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VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee (eve.) Aver. March, 1912, 
6,448. 7he Register (morn.),av. March,’12, 8,205. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (OG) 

is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 

the Pacific Northwest. It 

combines with its 1911 cir. of 

64,005 daily, $8,746 Sunday, rare 

quality. Itis a gold mark paper 

2 of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 

to the advertiser. Zhe 7imes in 1911 beat its 

nearest competitor by over two million lines In 
advertising carried. 


Tacoma, Ledger, Average year 1911, daily, 
19,001. Sunday, 27,288. 


Tacoma, 
19,210. 


News. Average for year 1911, 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year 1911,8,971, Established over 40 years ago. 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, March, 
1912, daily 6,013; semi-weekly, 1,705. 


Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917, 


Milwaukee, ‘he Evening Wis- 
cousin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for year 1011, 44,766, an 
increase of over 3,000 daily aver- 
age overigiu, The Evening Wis- 
consin's circulation is a home cir- 
culation that counts, and with- 

out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses ‘full copy.’’ 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
§ cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep., 
5024 Metropolitan Blig., New York, Eddy 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

Milwaukee, 7he Milwaukee 

agg yee (eve.) Daily Av. cire. 
or 12 mos, Igit, 65,446. City cie- 
culation larger than the total cir- 
culation of any other Milwaukee 
daily. The Fournal leads all Mil- 
waukee papers in amount of ad- 
vertising carried. Advertising rate 7c. per line 
flat. C. D. Bertolet, Mgr. Foreign, Boyce Bidg., 
Chicago;J.F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Racine, (Wis.) Fournal-News. Journal pur- 
chased News Jan. 8, 1912. December circulation, 
Journal, 6,726, Combined issue now 7,665. Un- 
qualified largest, proven, sworn and detailed 
list in city and county, 


MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for i911, daily, 64,419; daily Feb., 1912, 
67,937; weekly 1911, 27,640; Feb., 1912, 36,261. 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 1911, 22,025. Kates s6c. in. 


ONTARIO, CAN, 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. 
year 1911, 104,197. Largest in Canada 


Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1011, 46,952 
daily ;65,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation 


Daily average for 
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The Want-Ad Mediums | 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publications st 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums, 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears, 


A large volum: of 




















CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 


Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“oN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Datly News,’ says the VFost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 


f ede Chicago Examiner with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


INDIANA 
T= Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading “*WantAd” Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 


MAINE 
Ts Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TH Boston Hvening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


Ww ki 


6 Ipc Boston Glove, daily and Sunday, for the 

‘ioe 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


Kwek kk & 


MINNESOTA 


TH Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 








ed 


CIRCULATI'N HE Minneapolis 7) Sune is 
the Leading want nedium 
of the great Northwest carrying 
more paid want ads {han any 
other daily newspaper, either 
Minneapolis or St. Pau!. Clas 
tied wants printed in [ » hl, 
amounted to 183,657 liv -s. The 
by Printers’ "umber of individual vertise- 


Ink Pub. Co. ents published was 26,573 

“Rates: Lcent a word, cish with 
the order;—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the on. charge, 


— 
THE Minneapolis Yourna:, 

evry Evening and Sunday, 00 
carries more advertising ever; 


month than any other newspaper 
in the Twin Cities. No free o 
cut-rate advertisements and ap 
solutely no questionable adver- 


tising accepted at any price. 
©© | Cashorder one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


f [dees Jopiin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
One centa 





combined, because it gives results. 
word. Minimum, l5c 


NEW YORK 


TH E Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


HE Buffalo Zvening News is read in over gof 

of the homes of Butfalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 


OHIO 


HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation, 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get resulrs— Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 








“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality of their circulation.” 











ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
‘11, 57,613.(O@.) Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS © 
Bakers' Helper (OO), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark’ ;ournai for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville Comrier-Fournal (QO@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 


industries of America (Q@©). 
Boston Evening 7 ranscript (O©), established 
1830. lhe only gold mark daily :n poston. 
Worcester L’ Opinion Publique (O©). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (Q@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is HE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Century Magazine (Q@). There are a few 
peopie in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘These people read the 
Century Magazine. 


Dry Goods Economist (O@©), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Ratlway Journal (O@). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world, MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO. 


Electrical World (@©) established 1874. ‘The 
leading electrical journal ofthe world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (QO). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 19,000 weekly. 











Engineering Record (OO). The most 
progressive civileng se nag penbonngpencng a 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(Q@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City. 








New York Herald (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink, 

Scientific American (O©) has the largest cir- 


i culation of any technicai paper in the world. 


The New York 7mes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ribune (Q@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (Q@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Jan., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 85,563; 
Sunday, 174,272. 





THE PITTSBURG 
®) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournai (00), only morning 
paper among 600,000 pcople. 


TENNESSEE. 


The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (Q@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘lennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over §2,000- 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7imes (Q©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest. papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (90), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ome 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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A study in the “human 


interest” side of Out- 
door Advertising. 


This Painted Display Advertisement is accomplish- 
ing its purpose—appealing to the lovers of home and 
family, and is rapidly increasing the advertiser’s 
business. 

No matter what class you would reach and appeal 
to—no matter what state, city or portion of the city 
you wish to create a demand in or protect a demand 
already created—Painted Display Advertising can be 
adapted equally as well to your particular needs. 

Ask for our book “Outdoor Advertising—Facts, 
Cost, Value.” 


CHICAGO beieeasiaeniae NEW YORK 


Painted Display Advertising Association. 
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Influence Means 
Advertising Value 


The most influential newspaper in Canada to-day is LA PRESSE 
the great French-Canadian daily—the paper with the largest daily cir 
culation in the Dominion, and the only daily paper in Canada exceed. 
ing 100,000 circulation. (Daily average for the year 1911, 104,197.) 


LA PRESSE is the national paper of the French-speaking people 
of Canada, who number about 2,220,000. It is essentially a home paper 
and its tremendous popularity is due to its policy of working entire} 
for the people and the good of the country in general. | 















LA PRESS is always one of the first to take up any popu 
reform, and, thanks to its advanced ideas, the French-Canadians to-da 
are among the most prosperous and broad-minded of the Dominion’ 
citizens. = 

In politics LA PRESSE is independent and is read by all the Frenci 
members of Parliament irrespective of party, as well as by Banke 
Doctors, Lawyers, Wholesale and Retail Merchants, Business Men an 
the great masses of the French-Canadians. LA PRESSE reaches « 
the people, while other French papers merely duplicate some of it 
circulation. 


One example of LA PRESSE’S influence over its readers is th 
recent Good Roads Campaign, which resulted in the Provincial Govern 
ment voting ten million dollars for road improvement throughout th 
province. 

It is LA PRESSE’S wonderful influence that makes it such a vah 
able advertising medium. Over one hundred large American adve 
tisers are using its columns at present, with extremely gratifying result 
because through LA PRESSE they can reach more prospective buys 
for a given amount than they can by using any other Canadian d 
paper. 

THE FARMERS’ WEEKLY LA PRESSE has a circulation 
45,000 among the village and rural population. By using it in conju 
tion with the daily, you can cover French Canada thoroughly. 

CIRCULATION AUDITED AND GUARANTEED BY ASSOC 
TION OF AMERICAN ADVERTISERS. 


LET US TELL YOU MORE: Write the head\office, LA PR 
Montreal, Canada, or (Salaried) United States Representatives : Wn. 
Morton Co., Fifth Avenue Building, New York; Hartford Buildi 


Chicago. 














